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The Gas Man’s 





An Automatic Overflow 


In 
Westinghouse 
Improved psxzon1 Gas. Meters 


Drains Off All Condensation 


Another distinctive feature of Westinghouse Improved Gas 
Meters is their all-metal construction. They have no leather dia- 
phragms to stretch and break when used under high pressure or, 
when used under vacuum or normal pressure, to become worth- 
less after a few days’ subjection to condensate, making the 
registration inaccurate or stopping meter altogether. 

Westinghouse Improved Gas Meters are particularly 
adapted for measuring casing-head gas, artificial gas or any 
gas impregnated with gasoline, or other condensate. 
They are equally accurate at both minimum and 
maximum capacities. Self-lubricating bearings, 
eliminating undue wear, guarantee the 
jongest life and low maintenance 
cost. 

















Pittsburgh Meter Company 


General Office and Works, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York, 149 Broadway Kansas City, 6 West 10th St. Columbia, S. C., 1433 Main St. 
Chicago, 5 South Wabash Ave. Seattle, 802 Madison Ave. Los Angeles, 631 S. Spring St. 


Also manufacturers of “Ironclad” Dry Gas Meters, Meter Provers, and Keystone and Eureka Water Meters 
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113 Miles of Pipe Line Completed in Record 
Time Despite Adverse Conditions 


Over High, Rocky Bluffs and Across Rivers the Lines are Carried Through, Though Weather 
Conditions Set New Record — Ten Tons of Dynamite Used in Rocky Stretches — Trench- 
ing Machine Cuts 26 x 44 In. Trench at Rate of Mile a Day 


By R. E. MORRISON, Kansas City, Mo. 


High rocky bluffs, wide sandy river bottoms, other 
streams as deep, comparatively, as the first wee wide, 
peculiarly complex railroad cross*ngs, and, later, the 
havoc of heavy snow and low temperatures that set new 
mid-continent weather records—all those things were 
no barrier to the gas organization of the Empire com- 
panies, which built 113 miles of new pipe lines from 
September to the latter part of January, when gas was 
turned into the 43 miles of 16-in. line tapping the 
Blackwell, Okla., field. The Empire companies are 
the Henry L. Doherty gas and oil interests in the mid- 
continent field. 


3,000 Mires or Pire Lines in SysTeEM 


Nearly all of the various lines included in the total 
of 113 miles were in the nature of emergency meas- 
ures—planned to bring better supplies in towns in 
Missouri, Kansas and northern Oklahoma on the sys- 
tem’s 3,000 miles of supply pipe line. Not only did the 
emergency, with its demand for speed, feature the 
effort, but nearly all of the work was done under har- 
rowing conditions of one sort or another. The im- 
provements represent an expenditure of $2,500,000. 

The improvements were made under the immediate 
direction of Frank P. Fisher, assistant general manager 
in charge of all gas interests of the-Empire companies. 
Ross M. Stuntz, superintendent of gas pipe lines, was 
the man on the construction “firing line,” and the one 
generally credited for pushing the work to completion 
in quick time. 


CROSSING THE ARKANSAS RIVER 


The first of the main trunk lines of the extension 
program, that reaching out to the Osage-Hominy field, 
was completed in November. It is a 12-in. line, and is 
welded the greater part of its length. It is in the 
heart of the Osage nation, famed for its all but im- 
penetrable hills of flint rock. Those were the compli- 
cating features of the Hominy line, but the construction 















































12-IN. LINE ACROSS “ROBBER’S BLUFF” 
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DRILLING GANG PAVING THE WAY FOR 16-IN. LINE 


gangs worked in favorable weather and the conquest 
of the wild Osage country was effected in record time. 

The Blackwell line, however, centers attention in any 
consideration of the improvements, chiefly for the ex- 
tremes that were reached in difficult line construction. 
The pipe liners ripped their way with dynamite more 
than half of its length, and when the rocky stretches 
were left behind and rolling farm lands lay in their path, 
they were plunged by the weather into a contest with 
mud and caving ditch. 


Cutrtinc THROUGH THE Rock BLUFFs 


The line crosses the Arkansas River at Arkansas 
City. Between there and Cambridge, Kan., compressor 
station are miles of hills, lying close together for the 
most part and consisting chiefly of cotton rock. Some 
of those the line was made to climb are so steep a man 
cannot scramble up their sides. Others are roughly 
rolling, but the rock is almost uniformly present. In 
the case of the latter earth was plowed up to a depth 
varying from an inch or two to more than a foot before 
the underlying rock was encountered. 

The sheer rock bluffs and the underlying formations 
were attacked by twelve pneumatic drills, each a unit 
consisting of drill, tank, compressor and 5-horsepower 
gasoline engine, mounted on a running gear. Four-foot 
holes were drilled for most of the blasts. 


TRENCHING MACHINE TRAVELS A Mire a Day 


The blasting gang used more than 10 tons of dynamite 
to open the ditch. Two tons were required for the con- 
quest of Silver Creek bluff alone. That is 3 miles 
southwest of Burden. The drilling and blasting gangs 
worked there a month and shot away a ditch 30 ft. deep, 
measuring <t an angle down and back from the brow 
of the bluff. 
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South of the Arkansas River the country is more 
level and the soil deep. A ditching machine was em- 
ployed there which ate its way along at the rate of a 
mile each twenty-four hours, cutting a ditch 26 in. wide 
and 44 deep. It weighs 19 tons, and is driven by a 
40-horsepower gasoline engine. Eight men form its 
crew. In addition to its speed and economy of labor, it 
leaves the ditch in perfect readiness for pipe laying. 
The buckets of the heavy wheel that revolves and does 
the cutting are so shaped they make the bottom of the 
ditch round, conforming to the cross-section of a piece 
of pipe. 

Because the parts of the ditch dug by the machine 
promised means of a speedy finish of the work, and 
because some unfavorable weather was anticipated in 
the early winter, those parts of the line were left for the 
final pipe laying. But the unfavorable weather was 
more severe than the pipe liners could well have guessed. 
Twice there were blizzards that filled open ditches level 
full with snow. The snow melted subsequent to the 
first storm before it could be shoveled away, and caused 
caving and much mud. 


Pirpe SCARCITY 


Except for considerable welding on some of the more 
difficult hillsides and in the Walnut River crossing, the 
line is a coupled one. The crossing of the Arkansas 
River is an exception. There the line was divided into 
10-in. lines so that a break will always leave means in 
reserve to carry gas across the river. Those lines are 
laid with screw joints, protected by rubber pack joints, 
which in turn are encased in %-ton river clamps. The 
lines are bowed against the current to afford greater 
resistance. 


Scarcity of pipe last summer threatened to block an 
immediate start on the program of extension adopted by 
the Empire companies. It was arranged, however, to 
reclaim the 16-in. pipe necessary for the Blackwell line, 
as well as material for other new lines now under con- 
struction. Work of reclamation promised to be no quick 
and easy job in itself until H. O. Ballard, former super- 
intendent of gas lines for the organization, and now its 
superintendent of oil production, went to the rescue 
with the invention ofa lifting machine. 

“Uncover the pipe,” said Mr. Ballard. 


“T’ll get it 
out of the ditch mighty fast.” 


RECLAIMING OLp 16-IN. LINE 


And he did. His lifting machine wasn’t much for 
looks, but it did the work. A heavy cross-arm extends 
across the ditch from a swedge mounted on a wagon. 
The far end has a support similar to that at one end 
of a “horse.” Next to the swedge sits a winch with 
friction clutch, driven by a 4-horsepower gasoline en- 
gine. A cable runs over a system of blocks from the 
winch to two grappling hooks that fit the bolts of a 
pipe coupling. When power is applied to the winch it 
lifts the pipe clear of the ditch, skids are slipped under 
it and the wagon and team go on to the second coupling 
ahead. Two joints are lifted at one time. 

Fifteen hundred men were employed at one time on 
the new line. So hard was it to get men that the com- 
pany sent employment agents to many cities, including 
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San Francisco, Galveston, Chicago and Cincinnati. The 
wages paid were abnormally high. 

During the progress of the improvements the pur- 
chase of the American Pipeline Company by Henry L. 
Doherty’s holding company, Cities Service Company, 
was announced. Four of the 113 miles of new lines 
were laid near Caney, Kan., to join the new property to 
the Empire system. The American purchase included 
288 square miles of gas territory under lease, 50 miles 
of new pipe line, chiefly 12-in., a modern compressor 
station and a private telephone system. 





Indiana Ruling Points Out Need of 
More Elastic Rate Structure 


Adopts London Sliding Scale Principle in Electric Company 
Ruling—The Incentive to Economy 


In an order issued by the Public Service Commission 
of Indiana in the case of the Hydro-Electric Company, 
of Connersville, Ind., the London sliding scale principle 
is applied. While the specific case pertains to an electric 
company, the advancement of the new theory of rate 
control of utilities in Indiana may mark a distinct step 
in rate-control problems of gas utilities throughout 
Indiana. 

The Connersville company is without bond issues, 
and in other ways suitable for the experiment. 

_ The parts of the order, in which the “mutuality of 
interests” theory, as between the utility and its customers 
is set out, follow: 


Neep oF More Exastic Rate STRUCTURE 


_In creating a rate structure at this time the commis- 
sion is confronted with abnormal costs of operation. 
These abnormal costs are generally attributable to war, 
and are generally thought to be temporary. No one, 
however, can even prophesy whether the abnormally 
high prices shall long continue, whether they shall ad- 
vance to a still higher point, or whether, with an early 
end of war, there will be a return to normal operating 
cost. Even a subnormal price era of coal, labor and 
materials may not be far distant. Neither is it possible 
for any commission to foresee what will be the financial 
obligations laid by the Government on petitioner in the 
form of taxes on corporations, and there are many other 
uncertainties, creating a condition which makes the 
future absolutely uncertain. 

The times are not only most opportune for, but almost 
demand the introduction of a less arbitrary and a far 
more elastic rate structure than it has been the policy 
of American regulatory bodies to construct. The time 
is ripe for adopting self-adjusting devices that auto- 
matically will meet changing conditions, and that, with 
justice, will levy penalties and benefits alike on both the 
public utility and the public served. Such an accom- 
plishment will be sought in this order. The application 
of unusual methods is invited, also, by the statement of 
the counsel for petitioner, who, in the hearing, ex- 
pressed the desire that a rate be determined “that shall 
be satisfactory not only to the utility on the one hand, 
but to the consumers on the other.” 

If it is possible to create a common interest between 
the public utility and communities served, on the basis 
of reducing rates to consumers and increasing the rate 
of earning for the utility, a far better condition will be 
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created than now exists. Under present conditions the 
community being served has nothing in common, in 
interest, with the public utilities serving it, and generally 
there is decided hostility between the two, which leads 
to radical propaganda both on the part of patrons and 
public utility companies. 

Under such conditions there has been built up a sys- 
tem which offers very little incentive to public utilities 
to work for higher efficiency. If the public utility oper- 
ator is going to create antagonism by bringing about 
radical economies which will increase the utility com- 
pany’s rate of return, then it follows in human nature 
that the public utility operator is not going to be inspired 
to create these radical changes. 

If, on the other hand, a community has a primary 
net rate of 9 cents per kilowatt-hour, and the public 
utility is permitted to earn 6% per cent on its valuation, 
will not an incentive to reduce rates be created by offer- 
ing to that public utility for every 10 per cent reduc- 
tion made in rates a one-half of 1 per cent increase in its 
earning power. 

On the other hand, if the public utility is to be penal- 
ized one-half of 1 per cent earning for each 10 per cent 
increase in its rates to consumers, is not the public utility 
going to be inspired to make the most extreme effort to 
maintain the lower rate, and thus maintain the higher 
earning on valuation? 


Has BEEN TESTED OvuT 


Such a rate structure is not visionary. The proposal 
is not original. It is true that, applied in this instance, 
it is possibly the first application of the principle to an 
electric utility in this country, and the result will neces- 
sarily be that its application will attract national atten- 
tion. The theory has long been applied in Great Britain. 
Most of the privately owned public utilities there, in 
England and Scotland at least, operate under automatic 
adjusting rate and earning arrangements, built on the 
theory that is here outlined, and it has been employed in 
one or two notable instances in simpler services than 
electric service in this country. 

Such an elastic rate structure is best suited to those 
simpler public utilities, such as gas and water, but with 
proper supervision and inspection to ascertain that the 
plant is not starved, or the standards of service lessened, 
in order to reduce the rates and thereby increase the 
earning power, and to insure also that benefits are shared 
with the public served, it can be safely applied in such 
an electrical operation as is here considered. 

Without such proper supervision and inspection of 
plants and services placed under such operation, the 
gate would be opened wide for a new kind of exploita- 
tion and wrecking of public utilities. This danger is 
fully appreciated, but if the State safeguards the up- 
keep of the plant, such exploitation can be prevented. 
Under the operation of such a rate structure system 
the State does not relinquish its control. The State, 
by audits and checks, must see that benefits due the 
public are distributed. Such a system, providing with 
certainty a sustaining rate of earning, does not contem- 
plate accumulations of large surplus, aside from the 
funds to cover depreciation. 

There is not only in this case the provocation for 
establishing a rate and earning structure that will be 
elastic enough to meet abnormal or subnormal condi- 
tions that may be just beyond the curtain of the present, 
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but there exist two other provocations for creating a 
steady and heavy pressure on the company’s incentive. 


Return ALLOWED ON Excess CAPACITY 


First, this utility company is now operating in a field 
of 15,000 to 17,000 population, with a plant of 1,200 kilo- 
watts generating capacity. It is now increasing its gen- 
erating plant capacity by 1,000 kilowatts. The cost of 
this increased capacity is being included in the valuation 
for rate-making purposes. The community is here 
called on to pay a sustaining rate on a plant large enough, 
probably, to serve a normal community of 25,000 people. 
The enlargement of such a plant to such a point is prob- 
ably justified by the expectation of increased demand, 
and also by the desirability of reserve equipment which, 
in case of accident, shall be available for maintenance 
of service. It is justified to such an extent that no de- 
ductions for surplus plant are made in the valuation for 
rate-making purposes. 

The company, nevertheless, is the holdér of this added 
generating capacity for which the people and the indus- 
tries and business of the community are being called on 
to pay rates which will return a revenue on investment. 
There should be something to inspire this trustee of 
such property to increase the volume of its business, to 
put that excess plant equipment into operation, and thus 
relieve those who will now be called on temporarily to 
carry this excess plant. If this company can do even 
one-half more business with the new plant, then it 
should share the added earning with the public in the 
form of lower rates. 

Second, this utility has available of acquirement an 
estimated 800 hp. of hydro energy, and in a wholly new 
era in which coal may take on new values conditions 
should be created which will press on this public utility 
the development of all the potential possibilities of its 
water-power rights in reducing costs of the generation 
of electric energy. 

These are at least two of the desirable ends to be at- 
tained by the extra incentive developed in the public 
service company. Such a rate structure system should, 
however, create a community incentive that should func- 
tion with the incentive created in the company. There 
is present in Connersville very strongly the need of mak- 
ing the whole community, from its residential to indas- 
trial sections, sympathetically and‘.closely interested in 
the upbuilding and the welfare of a very high character 
of central electrical power station. 

Connersville is developing into a great industrial cen- 
ter, and the greatest boon to such aspirations now is to 
be found in thoroughly modern central power stations 
which will furnish industrial motive power at low cost. 

On the one hand, regulatory bodies to-day face un- 
certainties as to the cost of materials and money, and 
other conditions entering into public utility operation. 
On the other hand, they face the absolute certainty that 
the day of the individual power house and steam motive 
power is certainly disappearing. 

No city or community can now look to the future with 
aspirations for great industrial development without 
having as its foundation for industrial growth a thor- 
oughly modern power-generating plant which will pro- 
vide electric motive power at rates that will make that 
community competitive with others in low costs of 
operation. 

It can safely be held that such a plant is a greater 
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boon to such a community—and far more permanent- 
than natural gas wells and coal mines, and the creatio: 
of such a foundation for a modern industrial center ; 
far more vital to-day than is a policy of giving subsidie 
for location of industries that are of doubtful value o 
permanency. It must be recognized also that an electri 
public utility in a community such as Connersville, whic 
is industrial and has industrial possibilities, is passin. 
rather beyond the strict classification of a utility pri 
marily built to afford what was originally conceived t 
be electric lighting and power service. It is developin 
now into a great industrial factor. In this develop 
ment, however, the public—differentiated from the in 
dustries which come now on to such central stations fo 
their power—must be protected in just distribution 0: 
rates. 


QuESTION OF PrRopPER Basis 


In adopting a more elastic rate structure policy, as 
herein outlined, the great question is what are the 
proper basis. In normal times the Public Service Com 
mission of Indiana has adopted 7 per cent as a fair re 
turn on the basis of valuation. On electrical properties 
it has adopted 3 per cent as a fair basis for depreciation 

There is no reason why the 3 per cent depreciation 
should be changed. 

On the other hand, the question of return on valua 
tion is open to considerable controversy, and is in- 
fluenced by present high operating cost conditions. The 
Public Service Commission of Indiana, in ruling on 
emergency appeals of public utilities for relief, has set 
down what it considers to be, and what it will consider 
to be in this case, a fair foundation for relations between 
public utilities and the public in war times. The com- 
mission does not propose, in these days of heavy bur- 
dens, to shift from public utilities to their patrons, most 
of whom cannot pass the burden along, all the cost of 
war. It refuses to underwrite usual dividends, and will 
do so in this instance, but it will offer to this company a 
possible increased percentage of earning measured by 
its Own success in creating economies and increasing of 
volume of business, and will also create a condition 
which will practically guarantee to this company a safe 
sustaining rate of return under any conditions that are 
likely to arise. 5 


Farr Rate or Return Unpber ExIstinGc CONDITIONS 


What is a fair rate of return on investment under 
these conditions? If the cost of operation were normal, 
the commission would, in this instance, be willing to 
grant a rate of 7 per cent return on valuation, for 
under normal costs of operation the rates charged for 
electric energy would be less than those that can be put 
into effect at this time. The basis here taken will be a 
return of 6% per cent on the ascertained valuation. 

For every 10 per cent reduction in rates, taken as a 
whole, the said 10 per cent to be applied alike on lighting 
and power schedules in the city of Connersville and 
East Connersville, and adjacent territory hereinbefore 
stipulated as included in this rate order, petitioner may 
increase the rate of earnings on the ascertained valua- 
tion one-half of 1 per cent, and for each subsequent 10 
per cent reduction in rates, similarly applied, petitioner 
may increase the earning return on valuation one-half of 
1 per cent. 
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If petitioner, encountering even higher costs of opera- 
\ion, finds it necessary to increase rates above the rates 
hereinafter provided, it shall have authority to do so, 
on proper showing, but for each 10 per cent increase in 
rates there shall be a one-half of 1 per cent reduction in 
the rate of return on valuation. 


The commission will also consider 5 per cent reduc- 
tions or increases of rates, attended by one-fourth of 1 
per cent increases or reduction in earning power, if such 
application is made. 


In creating the primary rate structure hereinbefore set 
out, the commission, for reasons stated, has given lati- 
tude for readjustment which, if petitioners’ expectations 
of business and possibilities in economies are realized, 
should soon result in a reduction of the rates for service 
and an increase of earning power. While the commis- 
sion places 6% per cent return as the basis for return, 
it does not place the usual implied limitation of 7 per 
cent on earnings. Three 10 per cent reductions in rates 
wifl raise the earning power to 8 per cent, four to 8% 
per cent, and a fifth reduction to 9 per cent. Two or 
three reductions of 10 per cent will give Connersville one 
of the lowest electric light and power schedules in the 
State and give the public utility a financial standing that 
will be the envy of other such corporations in the State. 
Such results should certainly be realized with the re- 
turn to normal costs of materials, etc., entering into 
cost of production after the war. 





Physical Property and Safeguarded Earning 
Power Are Assured the Utility Investor 


The only manner in which gas and electric companies 
can render service is by creating large producing and 
distributing systems. 

This means that they must have tangible, physical 
property—power plants, gas works, pipe lines, conduits, 
pole lines, transformers, meters—in brief, costly plants, 
anchored to and built in the soil. 


Public utility systems cannot be picked up and moved 
away. They can’t be devoted to any other purposes— 
speculative or otherwise—than those for which they 
were intended. 

These industries are semi-public enterprises, and as 
such are entitled to earn a fair rate of return upon the 
investment, as determined by the courts, legislative 
bodies and public utility commissions, without exception. 

The investor thus has two great fundamentals of 
sound investment presented in the securities of gas and 
electric companies—namely, physical property and safe- 
guarded earning power.—Excerpt from “The Straight 
Road to Financial Success,” by William H. Hodge. 





The Honest Salesman 


Some salesmen would sell grafanolas to deaf men 
to improve their education; they would sell “Views 
Around the World” in ten colors to folks in a home 
for blind. With such salesmen the sale is the all-impor- 
tant thing, so long as they have a goodly total of sales 
for the month. The question of whether the buyers 
have gained anything is of small import. That’s not 
salesmanship. A good and simple rule is—be honest 
with yourself 
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Determining the Most Satisfactory 
Formula for Measuring the Flow 
of Natural Gas Through 
Pipe Lines 
Can be Used as Continuous Check on Meter Readings—Vari- 


ations of Formula in Use—Weymouth Formula Found 
the Most Reliable 


By E. O. HICKSTEIN 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


This paper deals with formulas for calculating the 
flow of natural gas through pipe lines of all sizes. It 
discusses the three formulas that are in general use, 
shows the variation among these, selects the one which 
appears the most reliable, and expresses this one in what 
the writer has found to be the most convenient form. 

Of the three formulas used, the oldest is from F. H. 
Oliphant.* This formula is frequently used because it 
is given in two handbooks of rather wide circulation 
among oil and gas men.** 

For natural gas, of gravity 0.6 (air equals 1.0), 
Oliphant’s formula reads: 

Pp? — PF 
Q= 42a, ae eee 
where Q = flow of gas, in cubic feet per hour. 
a =a constant, equal to the 2.542nd power of 
the nominal pipe diameter in inches. 
P: = pressure, in pounds absolute, inlet to line. 
P» = pressure, in pounds absolute, outlet of line. 
L = length of line, in miles. 


The second formula, first used by H. R. Davis, has 
never been published, but. was used as the basis of a 
circular calculator for pipe-line flow designed by Mr. 
Davis. 


This reads: ieee 
Q=504a%%,/ PP PY sre Mims 


where d = actual inside diameter of pipe in inches, the 
other symbols retaining their meaning as above. 


The exponent, 2.5, in this formula, was worked out 
theoretically ; the coefficient, 50, was determined experi- 
mentally for one size of pipe, 8 in., and the formula 
was then considered approximately correct for sizes 
slightly under and over 8 in., 4. ¢., 4 in. up to 12 in. 
The formula was easy to remember, not hard to work 
out, and gave reasonably satisfactory results. : 

The third formula is from T. R. Weymouth.*** In 
its original form, this reads: 


= 18.062 Ya (P* — P#) d51/34% 
Q= 18. B| GTL | ca 





where G = gravity of the gas. 

Te and Pe = absolute temperature in degrees 
Fahr. and absolute pressure in pounds, 
at which the volume of the gas is ex- 
pressed (temperature and pressure 
base, so-called). 





* “Production of Natural Gas in 1900,” U. S. Geological Survey. 
** “Handbook of Natural Gas” and “Handbook of Casing-Head Gas,” 
both by H. P. Westcott, published by Metric Metal Works, 
Erie, Penna. 
*** “Problems in Natural Gas Engineéring,” 7 read before the 
Am. Society of Mech. Engineers, Spring Meeting, 1912. 





T = temperature of the flowing gas in degrees 
Fahr. absolute. 


Q, P:, P», L and d as before. 


To change formula (3a) to the same form as (1) and 
(2), let T = 520, Pe = 14.4, Te = 520, and G = 0.6; 





then, 
9 né pr 
ba al ae 18.062 bis 520 re d 8/3 Pr a Pe 
14.4 & V520 & V0.6 \ 
or pag oe 
P* — P# rd 
36.91 d on, a “A (3) 
Based on formulas (1), (2) and (3), the following 
‘ | P* — p# 
values are the coefficients for the term \ cent 
for different sizes of pipe. 
P:* — Py? 
Size of Pipe (Inches) Coeficient forthe Term = ———— 
L 
Nomina! Int.Diam. Oliphant Davis Weymouth 
2 2.06 248.7 304.1 253.1 
3 3.06 693.4 820.0 734.0 
4 4.03 1432.0 1635.0 1532.0 
5 5.04 2520.0 2859.0 2763.0 
6 6.10 3991.0 4608.0 4600.0 
8 8.10 $320.0 9340.0 9660.0 
10 10.19 14,700.0 16,600.0 17,660.0 
120.D.- 11.43 20,590.0 22,085.0 24,320.0 
121.D. 12.25 23,360.0 26,265.0 29,310.0 
16 15.375 43,050.0 46,350.0 54,200.0 
18 17.375 59,240.0 63,400.0 87,030.0 


| 


| 


It will be noticed from this table that there is a 
fair agreement between the Oliphant and Weymouth 
coefficients only for the very small sized pipes. For 
18-in. pipe, the variation is nearly 50 per cent of the 
Oliphant coefficient. The Davis and Weymouth coeffi- 
cients agree only between about 5-in. and 10-in. pipe 
sizes, as would be expected from the method by which 
the Davis formula was derived. The Oliphant and 
Davis coefficients do not agree closely for any size. 


Some four years ago, the writer selected the Wey- 
mouth formula as being the most reliable, and since then 
has calculated many hundreds of checks for this for- 
mula. The tests were on all sizes of lines from 2-in. to 
18-in., on pressures ranging from a large vacuum to 
over 300 Ib., and were made either against meter read- 
ings Or against compressor cylinder displacement. The 
result has been a convincing demonstration of the ac- 
curacy of the Weymouth formula. This result is quite 
in accord with the experience of most engineers who 
have given this question any study. 


The writer will now give a few constants and a table 
which he has found very convenient in his calculations. 
These are all based on Mr. Weymouth’s original for- 
mula (3a in this paper), with the substitution of arbi- 
trary constants for some of the variables. 


The most convenient unit of quantity has been found 
to be a twenty-four-hour flow of 1,000 ft. of gas at 60 
deg. temperature base, and 14.4-Ib. pressure base (this 
corresponds with “free gas” at the average barometer 
reading over the entire natural gas country). 

This reduces (3a) to 


Q 
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24 X 18.062 x 520 d 8/8 
14.4 X 1,000 


M. cu, ft. 
( 24 hrs. 


or 


WO rs sea vu dake. 


3 in. 


CB pete eee 


5 in, 
6 in. 


PN hie inn oh aig 





K2 


VPP 


VGTL 


In formula (4), K: is a combination of all the con- 
stants shown. Using values for Q, Te and P», as stated, 
the values of K: are: 


107.5 
311.3 
649.5 
1,168.0 
1,948.0 
4,099.0 


10 in. 
12 in. O. D. 
12 in. I. D. 


RG. ask sch. 
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(4) 


7,493.0 


. -10,322.0 
..12,434.0 


ROI oS CCP Tee 


22,997.0 


. 36,924.0 


A further simplification of (4) is possible by assign- 
ing values to G, the gravity, and to T, the temperature, 
of the flowing gas. This reduces the-formula to 





where K: is a new constant, equal to 


practice, the values of K: are as shown. 


Kz 


= 


VGT 
If we assume T equal to 520 deg. absolute, and give 
G values from 0.60 to 0.70, the range encountered in 


(5) 





Size of Line 


Values of K for Values of Gravity 


as Indicated 





(Inches) 0.60 0.62 0.64 
2 6.08 5.98 5.89 
3 17.62 17.35 17.06 
4 36.75 36.19 35.60 
5 66.10 65.04 64.02 
6 110.4 108.6 106.8 
8 232.0 228.3 224.7 
10 424.0 417.2 410.6 
12 0. D. 584.1 575.0 565.9 
12 1. D. 703.5 692.5 681.5 
160.D. 1,338.0 1,281.0 1,260.0 
180.D. 2,147.0 2,058.0 2,023.0 





0.66 


5.81 
16.82 
35.20 
63.12 


105.3 
221.3 
404.9 
557.8 
671.7 
1,242.0 
1,995.0 


0.68 
5.72 
16.56 
34.55 
62.15 
103.6 
218.0 
398.7 
549.0 
661.3 
1,223.0 
1,964.0 


0.70 


5.64 
16.33 
34.08 
61.27 

102.2 
215.0 
393.1 
541.8 
652.5 
1,206.0 
1,937.0 


Table of values of Ke (for use with formula 5). 





The writer has found the above table of values of 
the squares of absolute pressures for values from 0 to 
400 Ib. (gauge) very*tseful in saving time in calculat- 


ing. 


By means of the formulas given, it is possible not only 
to calculate the proper sizes for new lines to be laid, but 
also to keep a continuous check on meter readings. For 


this purpose, it is necessary to select times when pres- 
sure conditions at both ends of the line are quite steady. 
The pipe-line flow formula will not check with meter 
readings during periods when a line is being “packed” 


with gas, or the reverse. 


Growth of the Federal Reserve System 


Seventy-five State banks or trust companies were ad- 
mitted to the Federal Reserve System in September 
with aggregate capital of $28,918,000, surplus of $32,- 
050,000 and resources of $448,728,000. This brings the 
number of State institutions, that is, banking institutions 
other than national banks, now members of the Federal 
Reserve System up to 250, with total resources of 
$5,000,000,000. 
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TABLE OF SQUARES OF ABSOLUTE PRESSURES. B=14.4 LB. 



































2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
0 207.36 237.16 268.96 302.76 338.56 376.36 416.16 457.96 501.76 547.56 0 
10 595.36 645.16 696.96 750.76 806.56 864.36 924.16 985.96 1049.8 1115.6 10 
20 1183.4 1253.2 1325.0 1398.8 1474.6 1552.4 1632.2 1714.0 1797.8 1883.6 20 
30 1971.4 2061.2 2153.0 2246.8 2342.6 2440.4 2540.2 2642.0 2745.8 2851.6 30 
40 2959.4 3069.2 3181.0 3294.8 3410.6 3528.4 3648.2 3770.0 3893.8 4019.6 40 
50 4147.4 4277.2 4409.0 4542.8 4678.6 4816.4 4956.2 5098.0 5241.8 5387.6 50 
60 5535.4 5685.2 5837.0 5990.8 6146.6 6304.4 6464 2 6626.0 6789.8 6955.6 60 
70 7123.4 7293.2 7465.0 7638.8 7814.6 7992.4 8172.2 8354.0 8537.8 8723.6 70 
80 8911.4 9101.2 9293.0 9486.8 9682.6 9880.4 10080 19282 10486 10692 80 
90 10899 11109 11321 11535 11751 11968 12188 12410 12634 12860 90 
100 13087 13317 13549 13783 14019 14256 14496 14738 14982 15228 100 
110 15475 15725 15977 16231 16487 16744 17004 17266 17530 17796 110 
120 18063 18333 18605 18879 19155 19432 19712 19994 20278 20564 120 
130 20851 21141 21433 21727 22023 22320 22620 22922 23226 23532 130 
140 23839 24149 24461 24775 25091 25408 25728 26050 26374 26700 140 
150 27027 27357 27689 28023 28359 28696 29036 29378 29722 30068 150 
160 30415 30765 31117 31471 31827 32184 32544 32906 33270 33636 160 
170 34003 34373 34745 35119 35495 35872 36252 36634 37018 37404 170 
180 37791 38181 38573 38967 39363 39760 40160 40562 40966 41372 180 
190 41779 42189 42601 43015 43431 43848 44268 44690 45114 45540 190 
200 45967 46397 46829 47263 47699 48136 48576 49018 49462 49908 200 
210 50355 50805 51257 51711 52167 52624 53084 53546 54010 54476 210 
220 54943 55413 55885 56359 56835 57312 57792 58274 58758 59244 220 
230 59731 60221 60713 61207 61703 62200 62700 63202 63706 64212 230 
240 64719 65229 65741 66255 66771 67288 67808 68330 68854 69380 240 
250 69907 70437 70969 71503 72039 72576 73116 73658 74202 74748 250 
260 75295 75845 76397 76951 77507 78064 78624 79186 79750 80316 260 
270 80883 81453 82025 82599 83175 83752 84332 84914 85498 86084 270 
280 86671 87261 87853 88447 89043 89640 90240 90842 91446 92052 280 
290 92659 93269 93881 94495 95111 95728 96348 96970 97594 98220 290 
300 98847 99477 100109 100745 101379 102016 102656 103298 103942 104588 300 
310 105235 105885 106537 107191 107847 108504 109164 109826 110490 111156 310 
320 111823 112493 113165 112839 114515 115192 115872 116554 117238 117924 320 
330 118611 119301 119993 120687 121383 122080 122780 123482 124186 124892 330 
340 125599 126309 127021 127735 128451 129168 129888 130610 131334 132060 340 
350 132787 133517 134249 134983 135719, 136456 137196 137938 138682 139428 350 
360 140175 140925 141677 142431 143187 143944 144704 145466 146230 146996 360 
370 147763 148533 149305 150079 150855 151632 152412 153194 153978 154764 370 
280 155551 156341 157133 157927 158723 159520 160320 161122 161926 162732 380 
390 163539 164349 165161 165975 166791 167608 168428 169250 170074 170900 390 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 











Present Situation Will Prove in the 
End the Greatest Blessing to Pub- 
lic Utilities that Has Ever 
Happened 


Henry L. Doherty Foresees General Acceptance of “Readiness- 
to-Serve” Charge —For Years After People Will Have 
Truer Appreciation of What Utilities Do 
for Them 


In these days of soaring prices for raw materials it is 
not a comfortable thing to be unable to fix your own 
selling price, but be forced to wait until a State com- 
mission or a municipal body is made to see the neces- 
sity for an increased price, asserts Henry L. Doherty in 
The Spur for Jan. 15. When the railroad situation be- 
came desperately serious, ways were found to take care 
of it. Ways will be found to take care of the situation 
that now faces many of the public utilities. It will not 
require the drastic action which was necessary in the 
case of the railroads, for there are many methods where- 
by relief may be secured. 

I think the present situation will in the end prove the 
greatest blessing to the public utilities of anything that 
has ever happened. The public has established its right 
to have public utility charges reduced if they were un- 





fairly high, and they must now be good sports and con- 
sent to have them increased if they are unfairly low. 
The people are already getting an appreciation of what. 
public service means as never before. They realize that 
they are dependent upon these companies for the neces- 
sities and comforts of life and no longer regard them as 
mere profit-takers, and for many a year after this war 
is over the people will have a truer appreciation of what 
these companies do for them. Reforms can be secured 
under these conditions that have heretofore seemed 
very remote. 

The great bulk of the customers of a gas or electric 
plant never have paid as much as the expense they occa- 
sioned, and for the lack of co-operation on the part of 
gas and electric men no exact agreement has ever been 
reached as to the requirements which should be de- 
manded. The stress of the present situation should bring 
about such an agreement, and, properly pushed, we 
should be allowed to reform our methods of charging 
so that every customer will pay all of the expenses he 
occasions—and if this is done, even at war prices, we 
can furnish the communities, as a whole, service at a 
lower price than we have served them heretofore and 
still make as much profit as we made in past years. 


RATIONAL MetHop oF CHARGING 
A rational method of charging must be based not 
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only on the current or gas consumed, but also on the 
rate of supply demanded by each customer. Gas and 
electric companies must refuse to give service as a mere 
matter of convenience to the customer. 


The absurdity of allowing a power user to generate 
his own current as long as he has a. supply of coal, and 
then, when his supply of coal is exhausted, to draw on 
the central station and simply pay for the current he 
consumes has been brought home to us. Also the ab- 
surdity of permitting the customer who ordinarily uses 
coal for his heating processes to draw on the gas com- 
pany for gas when he no longer has coal has been 
brought home to us. If customers want the right to 

service they should pay for that right. 


The companies with which I am connected will make 
an insistent demand that they be allowed to apply the 
“readiness-to-serve” method of charging universally for 
gas and electric service. Gas and electric companies 
furnish something more than merely so many thousand 
cubic feet of gas or so many kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity. They furnish a service valuable to the cus- 
tomer and costly to the company, and are entitled to be 
paid for this service aside from the gas or electricity 
they furnish. 





Motor Truck Would Be Paying Addi- 
tion to Pipe Line Constructor’s 
Plant 


Experience Has Shown that It Will Stand the Necessary Wear 
and Tear and that It Cuts Hauling Costs Almost in Half 


By EDWIN DEAN 


The motor truck has proved its worth to the gas-main 
constructor. For use in city streets its value has been 
practically taken for granted. The only reason that it 
has not been generally used has been its initial cost. 

Those having work to do in rough country, however, 
have been somewhat skeptical as to its advantage to 
them, as to whether it could stand the strain of poorly 
constructed roads and as to its ability to travel over 
soft ground. Recent performances of motor trucks 
prove beyond question that it can. 


RELEGATING THE TEAMS TO THE BACKGROUND 


On a cross-country line of cast-iron pipe, with the 
construction of which the writer is closely familiar, the 
pipe hauling and distribution was the big feature. The 
line crossed through exceptionally difficult country. 
There were a few hard-surfaced roads, but the greater 
part of the public highways traversed were ordinary 
country roads, in some cases even worse than the aver- 
age. The greater part of the hauls, however, were ap- 
proximately at right angles to the roads, over cultivated 
or partly cultivated lands and roughly cleared right-of- 
way through forest lands. 

The original intention was to have the motor truck 
do only the road part of the hauling, but, due to show- 
ings made on a few occasions, when they got ahead of 
the teams in their work and were sent into the fields to 
relieve the congestion, this plan was soon abandoned 
and the motor trucks sent from the railway sidings all 
the way to their destinations. A great part of the im- 
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through the cleared right-of-way was eventually done 
by the motor trucks. The teams were used for the most 
inaccessible places. They constituted an indispensable 
auxiliary, but were relegated to insignificance as a vital 
part of the entire job. 


Bad weather set in before the contract was much 
more than half completed. The public roads became 
almost impassable. Yet the motor trucks were able to 
keep up their work. On one long stretch the surface 
was of a clay nature, and was water-soaked and sodden 
to a depth of 1 ft. or more. The motor trucks traversed 
this stretch with very little difficulty. Occasionally one 
of them got mired at exceptionally bad spots and had to 
be helped out, but these stoppages were remarkably in- 
frequent. 


3-Ton Truck To Haut 5-Ton Loap 


Another stretch the road—since improved—was nar- 
row, uneven as to surface and ran up an especially se- 
vere grade. A 3-ton truck was used at this stretch to 
haul pipes weighing up to 5-tons. The grade was con- 
tinuous for more than a quarter of a mile, and frequent 
stops were necessary at wider places to permit traffic 
from the opposite direction to pass. In addition there 
were several sharp turns with no chance whatever to 
manoeuvre, as the road was little more than wide enough 
to accommodate the truck. The work over this stretch 
was accomplished with economy and no visible damage 
to the truck. 


On the whole the job was finished at a saving of 
more than 50 per cent on the contractor’s original esti- 
mate, and, what is more to the point in this kind of 
work, without any injury to the truck other than could 
be repaired promptly by neighboring garages. All of 
the motor trucks in use stood the strain of the severe 
going without vital injury. 


In City STREETS 


In determining the worth of the motor truck to the 
gas-main constructor in city streets, the question as 
to whether it can stand the strain need hardly be con- 
sidered. If it stood the going over such country as was 
encountered on this work it should find asphalted, brick 
and granite pavements a very smooth track. The ques- 
tion of relative efficiency can likewise be easily dis- 
missed. A team, under very favorable conditions, can 
average 244 miles an hour, resting on its return trip. 
The motor truck could be relied upon for 10 miles an 
hour easily, and would take a heavier load, without 
the necessity of having snatch teams established at 
severe grades to help it up, nor would it have to be 
nursed along in excessively hot weather. 


The two most important questions are as to what 
to do with the truck when there is no pipe to haul and 
as to initial cost. In country work the contractor can 
generally keep hauling continuously until all his cast- 
ings are on the ground. Then he can send the truck to 
some other job or rent it out. In city work he is lim- 
ited to a certain amount of pipe ahead of his work. 
The hauling is an intermittent task that is with him 
throughout the job. He may haul for a week, then 
cease for two weeks or a month. 
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MovINnG THE SuRPLUS EARTH 


But the contractor on city work has a good proportion 
of surplus earth and rock to be hauled away. Some- 
times he even has to remove all the excavated mate- 
rial and bring back enough for filling when his pipe 
has been laid. A rough estimate of the amount that 
has to be hauled can be readily calculated for each foot 
of trench. If the motor truck could be made readily 
convertible it could find a continuous use in this work 
between intervals of hauling. Such conversion in its 
simplest sense could consist of a box body that could be 
mounted quickly—it would not pay to spend $10 for 
labor to make the truck usable for one day’s dirt 
hauling—the sides of which should not be so high as 
to be out of reach of the shoveller and which could 
quickly dump its load. 

The matter of initial cost will trouble most gas 
companies. Distribution work does not require a very 
considerable outlay for any one part of the necessary 
equipment as a general thing. Derricks, costing usually 
less than $100 each, furnaces, picks, shovels, wheelbar- 
rows, calking tools, a boiler, rock drills, sledges, ham- 
mers, a light wagon or two and a few teams and trucks 
—most of his teams are hired—and such items are gen- 
eral run of plant for main laying. Sometimes a portable 
air compressor may be purchased, and perhaps a trench 
excavator, and on some jobs steam pumps and sheeting 
hammers, but the work does not require heavy equip- 
ment and an expenditure of over $1,000 for any one 
part of it is exceptional. 

The logical every-day truck for the gas-main con- 
structor would be the 3-ton size. A 48-in. line is not so 
frequent or so long that the truck would not stand the 
strain of an overload beyond its rated capacity. Less 
diameters than these would fall within the rated ca- 
pacity, and larger diameters are so infrequent that it 
would not be economical to make provision for them. 
Such a size of truck would not be impracticable for 
such dirt moving as is required in pipe line trench 
work. 





Wartime Developments Have Greatly Enlarged 
Horizon of British Gas Industry 


War conditions have conspired to open the eyes of 
the gas industry to its opportunities in a way that it 
probably would have taken many years to have accom- 
plished otherwise, states the British Gas Journal. The 
needs of the country and its Allies for the materials for 
high explosives and fuel oils initiated developments. 
The oil-washing of town gas for the extraction of crude 
benzol, and its constituent toluol, proved the suitability, 
in respect of calorific power, of gas so treated for town 
supply, providing the incombustible gases were kept to 
a minimum. This, as already intimated, led to the con- 
sideration of the dilution of a well-made coal gas by 
blue water. gas and by steaming in vertical retorts, by 
which results have been obtained which show that econ- 
omy is resident in these proposals. Further, it is seen 
that a higher carbonizing efficiency than formerly is 
possible with steaming, with good effects upon the quan- 
tity of secondary liquid products—the result being that 
a gas of excellent combustible quality in increased quan- 
tity is obtained per ton of material handled, thus pro- 
moting fuel economy, notwithstanding that, say 1 to 1% 
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gallons of crude benzol are extracted from the gas. 
The work that has been going forward has also shown 
the possibility of increasing considerably the quantity 
of fuel oils produced. In this connection users of in- 
ternal combustion éngines for vehicular purposes and 
for stationary engines have their eyes upon the gas in- 
dustry as a potential home source of liquid fuel in com- 
petition with petrol. The shortage of petrol, too, has 
resulted in a large adoption of gas for motor vehicles, 
and the prospect is that, owing to its cheapness for this 
purpose—at any rate for commercial motor vehicles— 
coal gas is likely to have a permanent innings in this 
respect. The year, too, has witnessed a larger adoption 
of private tar-distillation plants, and a growing feeling 
that something useful can be done co-operatively. This 
has been accompanied by a desire on the part of the old 
firms of distillers to stem this tendency by entering into 
arrangements with the industry for a better sharing 
with the producers of the profits from tar. The difficul- 
ties with coal transport have found coke a welcome fuel. 
Larger experiences have been obtained with it and 
breeze especially for steam raising, and if care is taken 
there is a prospect of a much larger market than here- 
tofore for this primary by-product, particularly for elec- 
tricity generation. There is also a well-grounded opin- 
ion that the gas industry will become more intimately 
associated, as fuel suppliers, with their chief rivals. 
Yet the economic interests of the gas industry will be 
served. The compulsory use by home agriculturists of 
sulphate of ammonia through the absence of other fer- 
tilizers, should have a marked effect upon the future of 
the home demand. These developments, in the aggre- 
gate, promise a considerable influence upon the future 
of the gas industry. They have enlarged our horizon, 
and in them it is hoped that considerable compensations 
will be found hereafter for the difficulties which the war 
has engendered for the industry in many ways. 





War Savings 


Thrift Stamps and War Saving Stamps are the most 

democratic of investments and America expects every 
American to show love of republican institutions by in- 
vesting in this democratic security. The aggregate 
amount of the investments and the number of investors. 
in these War Savings securities are in a way the answer 
of the people of this great democracy to the call of the 
cause of democracy throughout the world and the vin- 
dication of civilization and humanity. 
* They afford every person, however humble and how- 
ever small his means, the opportunity to contribute his 
part, to do his bit, in this great struggle against the mili- 
tary masters of Germany who seek to dominate the 
world in contempt of justice and right and freedom and 
without conscience and without mercy. 

Surely every American desires to have a part in the 
defeat of autocracy and the success of liberty and right. 





Suit Begun at Chicago Involving $10,000,000 
Refund 


There will begin next Monday, before Circuit Judge 
Pinckney, legal arguments on Chicago’s suit seeking to 
compel the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company to re- 
turn to consumers approximately $10,000,000 alleged 
overcharges which the city claims were made during 
five years preceding the present ordinance. 





How the Gas Companies Are| 
Helping the Nation 





Tue Conso.ipatep Gas Company, of New York, has 
the following employees’ names included on its Honor 
Roll: 


Doge ee err ererer sere er sree Naval Militia 
TIO WHOLIS. 6 on co oie cc ccc ccitecccnccesdecsacces Navy 
ME Ee Ec a ogous Uk cencnsdovicwecees :,.13th Coast Defense 
eg pa See reer eer eee eeT Ee TTT EEE Regular Army 
Harry McMasters..........2cse-eseeeeeceecenees 10th Infantry 
Witenes Diane aiicas 5 sick on oe eb eecieenees 71st Infantry 
Wes Pa is oS ia ein 08s 00s Ce Kes lge tee 71st Infantry, N. Y. 
SRNR iii vn binvdcde o6esreceeondnde sen 71st Infantry, N. Y. 
Di nin dain wan n00 c0enes snvscvey.cnsten 22nd Engineers, N. Y. 
I ON et so. daw cepamewey 4 12th Infantry 
Wiest AGC CIROEE . ook cc cccatecsecssctccccsccsce 60th Infantry 
FRR INTRON oon os Sec cdc cecncctcecescencs 6oth Infantry 
PRIS S se oC loo coca ccsh cc bacs tdeuges Engineer Corps, Army 
, te! RR ee ae eee ee 2end Engineers, N. Y. 
James Murphy.............eceeseeeceeceeceees National Army 
Oe en) ees en ee en er 12th Infantry 
csi chiens S6 Semen 0 so dona nace beaeecsoes National Army 
James E. Murray.......-..2.00-  cocccceeccenes roth Infantry 
NE EI nc wns 0.6 9 ck a Rinsbdrwenninee nen 69th Infantry 
IR sn cal abba aks bendasehesoneqans bs 22nd Engineers 
We EE oct cook ccc cca tbegessccaus tst Field Artillery, N. Y. 
J. Nataghton. 2.2... cece ccc ccc cesceeees and Field Artillery 
James Ts Neaty ind. ee ce ce cee c cc cccescene 71st Infantry 
Dei BE PRE ss. oc seas BSR. VICE wet Aviation Corps 
Rater Peers ee ere Sete ee, oe eee eee Pee Army 
Cotes Finn doc otincncdn ccccces cgagenss Officers’ Training 
Ce OO, i icevk encncnacaddnagnad<esareneessbace Navy 
WH, PUNK ois vind tanec chindit Ue feke sada deen 23rd Infantry, N. Y. 
Christopher O’Brien... ........2.cccccecccccces National Army 
GPE BIER oc ccccehecgcebcceavtcces 10th Infantry, N. Y. 
Jeremiah O’Conmnor..... 2.2... -. eee cece eens National Army 
po RA OP PP eee TT rer re 12th Infantry, N. . = 
ee Cee PEPE OTE OPP OEE ETT Tee Tey Coast Artillery 
i Cs. in kin scbobbse nd badge assvarncece reteee Navy 
RN vibe dais caeinc dan odsapnienceucen a¢ National Army 
Games 5. CPN. 5c kncb cscs ccccscagevcesseseece 7th Infantry 
PE ir cisdenentcnarbaat canseghaciestie National Army . 
GN as C5 vos onctadensbiccvee divvccens Regular Army 
pa SD OE Pee pe ere ear oe Italian Army 
Pie Fe eh 8 eR ai ies National Army 
Ry Pheeite s sie is sites cddni-d desis ces asdercts 12th Infantry, N. Y. 
Caries PON sok ic cnyenscctsavienpedigsp ap oth Coast Defense 
PIG 6 oi nidiccie vevinnesy abecevepecouvens 12th Regiment 
ES NN ni og co wt nnanencenckhvnb hee ine Naval Reserve 
NOME WEUUE,s ghccswoccrvaccescsesotecescdepeseseccoser Army 
Ce iii, ak tad naa didadnd «padded beter as cheanees Navy 
Ra $a noc Vek Oboe co wba ends das tysees 60th Infantry, N. Y. 
5 TS TRB. ois. 55 00 0X5 RRM SEAT ae 69 0 se ves 71st Infantry . 
I Src is a iiiad vn igine 43h wares sda beens tar Navy 
Ce Ro onidid ones 5 48h tne hespanesenes Naval Reserve 
Me at da ek baht nhucbaabeckcetoseva 71st Infantry, N. Y. 
tet tb ctbevigetbecucesenceestukhe tenses National Army 
aay Tee] ga yaas ea Sas Bee eo AE is SP a St Officers’ Training 
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De LEGS Cl acetebsceadhh cok 12th Cavalry, Regular Army 
WO: MCN OE aoa oe Orc LCe Araceae Rew ek ewee bnees ees Army 
I i a 8th Coast Defense 
SI Nae cares bees be cs and Field Artillery, N. Y. 
II incr oad Sepa c tcc cae ean tne National Army 
We MPU ca Ficckas Cin ctu pRdasdinec@hniec. Regular Army 
MOGI 5 Lhe sta ea vk baens wick 500 cae bw Cane bee National Army 
I I ar ae a Naval Militia 
RS od EES gee ara see 12th Infantry, N. Y. 
Wee IN he FO ko Oe skoice ow ivicketcauaxpie Coast Artillery 
Ws od oa SCs oe Chae ok wee oo lee eokwk ne us bs National Army 
Ce MIONR ees ive yeu ten cowhad Svidcacuces Squadron A, N. Y. 


THe ANperson City Gas Company, of Anderson, 
S. C., employees are all members of the Red Cross, and 
took an active part in Red Cross Day. Several of them 
took Liberty Bonds in the first campaign. The follow- 
ing two employees are in the draft age, and expect to be 
called soon: Ned Stevenson, bookkeeper and salesman, 
and Vance Crawford, gas fitter, both of them being in 
Class No. 1. 


Tue Wo tcotr Gas Company, of Shinglehouse, Pa., 
has invested $1,000 in the Liberty Loan Bonds and con- 
tributed $100 to the Red Cross. G. D. Appleby is man- 
ager of the company. 


L. G. Mann, who recently was elected assistant sec- 
retary of the Atlanta Gas Light Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
has enlisted as yeoman in the hospital unit of the Naval 
Reserve, and is subject to call when he is needed. He 
went to his home in Newport, N. C., to spend the holi- 
days, but will return soon to continue his duties in 
President Arkwright’s office until called to the colors. 


Harotp Donovan, formerly employed in the service 
improvement department of the Rochester Railway & 
Light Company, of Rochester, N. Y., enlisted in the 
navy to do his bit over a year ago. Since his enlistment 
Mr. Donovan has been promoted to gunner’s mate on 
the battleship Rhode Island. 


Siwney N. Lees, formerly of the New Bedford Gas 
& Edison Light Company, of New Bedford, Mass., is 
now somewhere in France. 





Former Haverhill Employee Killed in Action 

George Beker, who about five years ago entered the 
employ of the Haverhill Gas Light Company, of Haver- 
hill, Mass., has fallen a victim of Teutonic aspirations. 
He obtained an indefinite leave of absence in March, 
1917, and enlisted with the 85th Canadian Highlanders. 
He was about twenty-six years of age, and is the first 
known Haverhill man to have been killed in action on 
the blood-stained fields of France. 





THe SAVANNAH Gas Company, of Savannah, Ga., 
has on its Honor Roll the following employees’ names: 


Joseph G. Altick.............+- Co. C, Coast Artillery, Ga. N. G. 
William R. Davis............s0.00-. Battery C, 1st Ga. Artillery 
Mortimer C. Hough. «0. i60 ccescccineens Co. L, st Ga. Infantry 
Walter S. Ingle...... Nat. Guard, Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 
FW. BOMGMCMAMR... oc ce cccncccsotcces Co. H, 1st Ga. Infantry 
John M. Richardson. ....i.......ccccccee Co. L, 1st Ga. Infantry 


Be ee ee a ee Co. I, 1st Ga. Infantry 
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The Effect of Proper Burner and Ap- 
pliance Design on Industrial Sales 


Progress in Burner Development—Premixing Gas With Air— 
Blowers— Two Kinds of Fan Blowers 


By GILBERT C. SHADWELL 


It is but a few years ago that appliances were in their 
very crudest state. Many of the burners used were 
“home-made” and were exceedingly inefficient. 

To-day the leading manufacturers have developed 
burners and appliances which are long past the trial 
stage, and their products are being used in very large 
quantities throughout the country. A particular burner 
or appliance is now made for each of a very great num- 
ber of the many uses to which gas can be put. In 
the same way that a gas water heater is for a definite 
purpose, and can be relied on to do the work better 
than in any other way, so a soft-metal furnace, cauldron 
furnace, oven furnace, china kiln or any other definite 
appliance may be relied upon to do that work for which 
each is manufactured. 


TEMPERATURES HIGHER THAN 1,000 Dec. Fanr. 


In many cases the work to be done may be accom- 
plished by means of an atmospheric burner, but for 
reasons which are well known to most readers, air 
under pressure is necessary for gas-heated appliances 
where temperatures above 1,000 deg. Fahr. are needed 
or where flue conditions warrant it. 

It may be desirable briefly to review the matter of 
blast appliances at this point, as the subject is one of 
particular interest. In the case of the ordinary Bunsen 
burner a part of the air (primary air) necessary for 
the combustion of the gas is premixed with it, this air 
being entrained by the velocity of the gas passing out 
of the orifice. The remainder of the air (secondary 
air) required for complete combustion is supplied to 
the flame itself. 

The result of this modification is to reduce the size 
of the flame, to eliminate free carbon from it and to in- 
crease the flame temperature, thus giving a higher tem- 
perature to the products of combustion, which is of 
great importance in the use of gas as a fuel. 


PREMIXING GAS AND AIR 


In certain cases it is practically impossible, or only 
possible to a limited extent, to supply air to the flame 
itself. It is therefore necessary to premix all or almost 
all of the air required for complete combustion. This 
obviously cannot be done by entraining the air with gas 
under common pressures, so that it has to be accom- 
plished by means of air under pressure. 

Pressure blowers are broadly of three classes: 

1. Fan blowers. 
2. Positive pressure blowers. 
3. Piston air compressors. 

The first kind (i. e., fan blowers) are relatively cheap 
in first cost, easy to maintain and are most inexpensive 
to operate; in fact, 1/10-hp. motor is large enough to 
run a pressure fan of sufficient air capacity for 2,000 
cu. ft. of gas per hour. 

Fan blowers are of two kinds—volume and pressure. 
Volume blowers are intended, as their name indicates, 
to deliver a relatively large volume of air at a low 
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pressure, up to, say, 4 oz. p2r square inch. Pressure 
fan blowers are similar to those of the volume type, ex- 
cept that they will supply air at a greater pressure. 
Positive pressure blowers are also of two types, involute 
and movable vane. They are usually used when a 
pressure greater than % lb. per square inch of air is 
required. 

Piston air compressors are generally used where 
pneumatic machinery is to be operated. They are capa- 
ble of supplying air up to about 150 lb. per square inch, 
and only interest the gas man who may find it desirable 
to use such an existing air supply. 


ADVANTAGE OF FAN BLOWERS 


Originally, almost all pressure appliances were built 
for positive pressure, but later experience has shown 
that either by placing a pressure fan blower near to the 
appliance or providing suitable air lines very satisfactory 
results may be obtained in a vast number of cases, 
especially if the combustion chamber, burner or appli- 
ance is designed for it. An enormous saving in first 
costs and costs of operation has resulted from this 
practice. 

If the whole layout is properly taken care of, a fan 
blower can almost always displace one of the positive 
pressure type. 

Many factors thus enter into the design of burners 
alone, besides the great amount of experience which 
is necessary in making definite appliances. 

The manufacturers of industrial gas appliances have 
been quick to see the different needs of the various 
trades, and they have profited by their experience. It 
need hardly be remarked that the manufacturer needs 
every support to enable him to continue to improve 
his product. 





Prospect of 100,000,000 Tons of Coal Coked 
in By-Product Ovens in United States in 
Not Distant Future 


We will probably see in the not distant future 100,- 
000,000 tons of coal coked yearly in the United States 
in by-product ovens, from which we may expect a yield 
of over 700,000,000 gal. of tar (16,000,000 barrels) and 
about 250,000,000 gal. (6,000,000 barrels) of light oils, 
declared I. N. Knapp in a paper presented recently at 
the Engineers’ Club, Philadelphia. This will certainly 
be a notable increment to our total supply of hydro- 
carbon oils. 

After the war the industries of the United States will 
control, in the coking of coal by the by-product method, 
a source of liquid hydrocarbons sufficient in quantity 
and quality to compete for and supply the world’s de- 
mands for medicines, dyes, chemicals and other coal-tar 
products. 

Benzol has been proved valuable to mix with gasoline 
for use in the automobile, the mixture giving better 
results than the straight gasoline. 

Alcohol is looked upon in some quarters as the 
ultimate fuel for small mobile internal-combustion 
engines. 

It is reasonable to expect that the world’s produc- 
tion and consumption of hydrocarbon oils will, before 
many years, exceed 1,000,000,000 barrels per year. 
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Being Frank with the Public 

Within the past few months there have been many 
rate increases throughout the country. The gas com- 
panies have had good reason to ask such relief, and 
commissions have manifested, on the whole, a gratifying 
appreciation of the difficulties they were confronted 
with. Also there was manifest in several cases a real 
reluctance on the part of gas companies to take the step, 
and in most of these cases the public plainly indicated its 
belief in the integrity of the company—that its re- 
luctance was real and not assumed. 

The managements were seeking one end—an increase 
in rates. They had ample and easily-proved reasons for 
applying for these increases. Indeed, had they not done 
so under the present abnormal conditions they would 
have given cause, as one commissioner put it, for sus- 
picion that, under normal conditions, they had been 
earning more than a fair return on their investments. 

The obvious means, it would seem, that they should 
have taken to attain their ends would have been to 
frankly state the facts. There could be no more power- 
ful argument presented in such a case than the present 
situation of the majority of gas companies described in 
concise, non-technical terms such as would be clear to 
the public comprehension. 

There are, however, in the country a number of man- 
agements which lack confidence ih the public. The pre- 
dominating minds in these managements have at some 
time or another, or perhaps several times, been the 
victims of some unjust legislation or the target for the 
shafts of some demagogue aspiring to public preference 
on the strength of misrepresentation rather than on 
merit. It is natural that such men should be chary 
at accepting at face value the results obtained by those 
who have followed the policy of taking the public into 
their confidence. 

Gas is a technical product. Yet the language of the 
gas industry is not so technical that it cannot be so 
transposed as to make its problems clear in a general 
sense to any reasonably-educated human being. The 
public can visualize a thousand cubic feet of gas clearly 
enough to feel that when it buys that volume it is buy- 
ing a concrete thing, almost as clearly as it comprehends 
the term “a pound of butter.” Yet the public does not 
know that these thousand cubic feet aré measured under 
a definite pressure ; that if the pressure were lower the 
gas might occupy two thousand cubic feet of volume say. 
Nor is such a knowledge necessary. 

At a recent hearing the chairman of a commission ex- 
pressed a doubt as to whether the public could com- 
prehend the difference between a candle-power-standard 


‘gas and a heat-unit-standard gas. The American Gas 


ENGINEERING JOURNAL cannot concur with him in this 
view. It believes that the Chicago experience, especially, 
is diametrically opposed to it. It does not matter that 
the means of determining how many candles a gas repre- 
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sents, or how many heat units. It is enough that the 
public realize the difference between direct lighting value 
and heat value—a distinction that, even to the non- 
technical mind, should not be difficult to appreciate— 
and that direct illuminating power has no significance 
in gas used as.it should be for illuminating purposes. 
On the whole this journal is convinced that the 
problems and difficulties of the gas industry can easily 
be made clear to the public. It believes the public is, 
on the whole, fair-minded and just. As a remedy for 
all ills and attacks to which a utility is liable it believes 
most earnestly in the efficacy of an appeal to the people. 
If we seek any changes in our franchises or adjust- 
ments in our rates, let us seek them frankly, tell the 
people what it is all about and the reasons thereof. 
With the weight of public opinion behind it, the utility 
has little to fear, even from the most partisan com- 
mission or the most mendacious of demagogues. 





A Word to Municipal Ownership Agitators 


Municipal ownership agitators—gentle souls—you 
mean no harm, and your utterances are mainly the 
vaporings of the head rather than the sentiments of the 
heart. You do not want to shoulder the burdens and 
perplexities of supplying gas in unprecedented quan- 
tities in unprecedented times with the spectre of a pos- 
sible inadequacy in the coal supply always in the back 
of your minds. 

And where is the harm? Others have agitated this 
matter in the past—some, incidentally, with a gratifying 
profit to themselves—and, though a few utility men 
might have been worried momentarily, the utilities con- 
tinue rendering their service adequately and without 
outwardly manifesting discouragement. 

But these are different times, friend agitator. Some 
of us realize it. Apparently you do not. 

There is no utility that we know of that is working 
very much for the profits of the present. They do not, 
even at the best, exist. 

Various companies have obtained relief in rates; then 
settled back for a breathing space, thinking that for the 
time that all is well. Then, lo and behold, their rela- 
tive complacency is sadly jarred. The rising costs they 
had expected to forestall continue to rise. Their rate 
relief is not a relief at all. It is merely a respite. 

So, as we have said, on the whole the utilities are 
working for the future. There is a temptation to-day 
to let the public become forgetful of the value of gas 
service. If we keep on enlightening it of its conve- 


nience and economy we merely add to our burdens. It 
will insist upon being tied on to the lines. And it costs 
something to connect new customers, and more than it is 
worth to us, too frequently, to supply them. 

“But no,” says the well-managed company, which re- 
gards itself as a fixture in the community, “we cannot 
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permit the community to forget gas. We must keep 
it alive to its value as a service. The times will pass 
and, in the future, we will recoup the losses of the 
present.” 

But to the company which ifkept constantly reminded 
by your carpings that its existence is but transient, the 
temptation to try to save something out of the mix- 
up of the present is apt to prove irresistible. We do 
not say that it will, but it is possible. There is a mani- 
fest reluctance on the part of all sane men to hurl 
dollar after dollar into a bottomless pit from which there 
is small hope of recovery. . 





Why Pick on New York 


A contemporary, which apparently read and took to 
heart our editorial “Relinquishing the Profits Without 
Ridding Ourselves of the Burden”—published in our 
Jan. 5 issue—has interested himself energetically in 
repeating to the gas field the dangers we then pointed 
out. 

We accept with gratitude the implied compliment in 
this action of our contemporary, but deplore the basic 
facts upon which he builds his argument. Gas men 
who are thoroughly in touch with conditions in the 
field will know that these facts as given indicate noth- 
ing, and may lose interest in the subject, being con- 
vinced that the grave dangers revealed are but the off- 
spring of a highly developed journalistic imagination. 
Thus a needed warning would be unheeded. 

Under the head of “Dealer ‘Activity,’” with the true 
in many cases, but not altogether true in the case he 
apparently has in mind, sub-head, “Outsiders Step in 
and Sell Goods When Companies Pause in Selling,” our 
contemporary points out that “the alert department 
store managements have again entered the gas appli- 
ance field with their bargain goods of all shapes and 
sizes.” 

He asks, “What is the reason for this resurrection of 
a dead and buried adjunct of the gas business?” 

“Has the gas company’s commercial department in 
these localities been ruined, submarined or sunk?” 

The question now arises, “Which localities does our 
contemporary have in mind? 

He demonstrates: “To give an idea of what the de- 
partment stores are doing in the gas company’s field, 
a news item appearing in an Eastern paper is repub- 
lished herewith: : 

““One effect of the present cold weather has been to 
make all kinds of heating apparatus about as scarce in 
the local stores as riders on the top deck of a Fifth Ave- 
nue bus. Oil and gas heaters are in constant demand, 


according to store executives, but about the only hope 
of customers in most of them is that they will be able to 


discover one that has been returned by a tenant in some 
apartment house which has succeeded in getting a supply 
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of coal. While they were yet to be had, the rush for 
them was not altogether unlike a scene at Yale Field in 
the days of mass play in football.’” 


Our contemporary apparently has reference to the 
City of New York, and sfiftifically to the Borough of 
Manhattan. If we are in doubt we have but to turn 
over a page to his “Current Advertising Review,” in 
which is reproduced an advertisement of Gimbel Broth- 
ers, located on Broadway, from Thirty-second to Thirty- 
third Street, New York City, in which the firm deplores 
that, due to delayed shipments, it is unable to advertise 
more oil,-gas and electric heaters for sale. 

Having determined this point, we cannot but con- 
clude that our contemporary is most unfortunate in the 
instance he has selected to prove his point. 

The gas companies serving the locality he points 
out have not in the least degree let up in their mer- 
chandising of heaters. In fact, it is possible that they 
have sold more of this class of appliances than in any 
year in the past. Not even when their sales reached 
1,300 heaters a day, and their gas demand almost 50 per 
cent above normal, did they put up the “Stop” sign. 

Further, we might state these companies possibly 
would have been somewhat set back had the demand for 
heaters been materially less than it was. They had 
foreseen such a demand, and, in the spring, had ordered 
an .unusual supply of heaters to meet it. There has 
been no stoppage even to date in the sales of heaters 
by these companies. 

That in a city of over 5,000,000 inhabitants depart- 
ment stores should have found an eager market for oil, 
gas and electric heaters in the coldest winter in its his- 
tory, a condition further complicated by almost famine 
conditions in coal supplies, is not at all remarkable. In 
fact, it is scarcely comprehensible that the gas compa- 
nies, regardless of any efforts they might make, could 
prevent it. 

We have pointed out the dangers of arriving at 
editorial conclusions on the basis of superficial or hastily 
considered information to this particular contemporary 
before. 

The gas journals are afforded a unique opportunity 
to be helpful to their field, due to conditions arising out 
of the war. 

The editorial can be infinite assistance to the man 
who must decide the problems of the gas industry. 

More and more, in the absence of the National Gas 
Association conventions, are the big figures of the gas 
industry turning towards it in quest of inspiration. 
They well realize that one whose whole energies are de- 


voted to studying and interpreting the trend of events - 


is well situated to furnish them with this inspiration. 

But let one of these men discover that the editorials 
in any journal are mere vaporings, that their conclu- 
sions are not the result of deep and thoughtful study, 
and he will forever lose confidence in them. 
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Further, such a discovery on his part in regard to one 
journal will cause him to view with a certain degree of 
suspicion the editorials in other journals, thus minimiz- 
ing to him the value of a service that can be ¢ £ unques- 
tionable aid to him. 

In this particular case, our contemporary has ad- 
vanced a true conclusion. But he has based it on facts 
that will lend doubt in the minds of many as to its 
soundness. In addition he has created a false impres- 
sion as to the attitude of certain gas companies, which, 
by the manner in which they have conducted their 
business under the recent terrible and unusual condi- 
tions, have reflected credit on the whole gas industry. 





How the Gas Companies Are Helping the Nation 
(Continued from page 106) 


Tue NortHern INDIANA Gas & ELectric CoMPANy, 
Wabash, Ind., division, has several of its employees in 
the military and naval service of the United States. The 
following are among those on the Honor Roll: 


po re Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky. 
ey aka 65 4s ates ocecpeceuat dane cet Camp Taylor, Ky. 
PON ees Inf. Gen. Serv. N. G. Recruiting Detachment 
PE a oe cSEACOKC CdR deccs ck ca detec veer Camp Taylor, Ky. 
Ry Re ind ccice'ce N. G., Co. C, 2nd Ind. Infantry 
eS SEE a 2 EPS am ee er 2 U. S. Navy 
TINS Sie er ci ek cceWeoncbeerevehedeed Field Artillery 
I a, os wi sng Ngee’ Katine Geen Cavalry 
ON EEF OO LEL EOP TT TE Camp Taylor, Ky. 


Tue Syracuse Licntrnc Company, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has on its Honor Roll the following employees’ 
names : 


Charles F. Bidinger...... Mounted Police for Service in France 
NEEL Ge EN ee OT OP are ee Unknown 
Sh i cs Ck, ok aim anenethescaanneneana €% Unknown 
I as ca es canes cte . Engineers’ Corps, U. S. Marine 
ina tse c's ene bad aaeke tote ns ot kn ene Unknown 
is Ges 52058 Sas eee da iSevec ieee Camp Dix, N. J. 
We, i BR Fn ctdainetapae avin tlie dt hahin U. S. Marine Corps 
William F. O’Brien.............. Battery A, 1st N. Y. Artillery 
I EN AEE LE ILI CLE LER SEA U. S. Navy 
i, SE kd at Hehe oon foc walbhehcctasonKkesuss Unknown 


Tue Miami Gas Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
spent several hundred dollars in advertising in local 
papers the Liberty Bonds of both the first and second 
issues, and their officers have been liberal subscribers. 
H. G. Van Court is treasurer of the company. 


Tue Boarp or Pusiic Works, operating the munici- 
pal water, gas and electric plants at Tallahassee, Fla., 
has five of its employees subject to draft. The em- 
ployees have invested considerably in the Government 
loans and Red Cross campaigns. D. R. Swing is super- 
intendent of the plant. 
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Patents Pertinent to Gas Industry 
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Pilot Light Provided for Stove 
or Open Flame Illumin- 
ating Burners 
Patent No. 1,229,742; described in Pat- 
ent Office Gazette, June 12, 1917, page 510. 


Charles L. Gisler, Sisterville, W. Va. 
Filed Dec. 10, 1915. Serial No. 66,101. 
(Cl. 67-16.) 


A pilot tube extends from beyond 
the main cock to the gas outlet, the 
pilot consisting of a hollow, semi- 
spherical casing having its under wall 
concaved and provided with perfora- 
tions. 


Coupling for Flexible Gas Tub- 
ing ||\Connection Provided 
with Safety Device 

Patent No. 1,230,026; described in Pat- 
ent Office Gazette, June 12, 1917, page 601. 
Barzillai Pullen, Camden, N. J., assignor 
to Alexander Leckey, Camden, N. J. 
Filed June 23, 1916. Serial No. 105,488. 
(Cl. 137-30.) 

This device consists of a sleeve 
with a coupling connected to it. A 
casing is connected to the gas sup- 
ply, and is also connected to the 
sleeve. In addition to the manually 
operated valve, a spring operated 
valve is placed in the valve chamber, 
which is maintained in an open posi- 
tion by a small foot attached to the 
coupling. When the coupling be- 
comes disconnected the spring valve 
operates to close the gas way. 
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Gas to 


House Uses 
Cure Meats 


Patent No. 1,229,208; described in Pat- 
ent Office Gazette, June 12, 1917, page 361. 


Smoke 


Conrad T. Lenzke, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Filed Oct. 2, 1916. Serial No. 123,287. 
(Cl. 34-19.) 


In this smoke house a pan which 
contains sawdust is placed near the 
floor of the house. A central air 
passage and the gas burners are lo- 
cated below the bottom of the pan, 
while air conduits lead from the at- 
mosphere and terminate near the 
central opening of the pan in order 
to supply air to the pan. 


Gas Radiator Provided with 
Baffle Plates Above Burner 


Patent No. 1,220,451; described in Pat- 
ent Office Gazette. June 12, 1917, page 412. 
August J. Hartfield, Los Angeles, Cal., 
assignor to Helen A. Hartfield, Los Ange- 


les, Cal. Filed July 8, 1916. Serial No. 
108,099. (Cl. 126-91.) 
In this gas radiator a central 


burner section has a partition wall 
dividing it into a combustion cham- 
ber and an off-take flue for waste 
gas. The gas burner is placed in the 
lower part of the combustion cham- 
ber, a baffle plate being placed just 
above the burner. This baffle plate 
has upwardly converging walls and 
an open top. An air inlet port is 


located below the burner, while auxil- 
iary air inlet ports are placed oppo- 
site the baffle plate. A number of 
radiator sections are arranged at the 
side of the central burner section and 
connected at their top and bottoms 
with this section. 


Pipe Hanger Designed for Use 
with Metal Beams 

Patent No. 1,224,309; described in Pat- 
ent Office Gazette, May 1, 1917, page 70. 
Paul Lupke, Jr., Trenton, N. J. Filed 
Sept. 30, 1016. Serial No. 122,958. 
(CL. 248-32.) 

This hanger consists of a piece of 
rod steel bent in such manner that it 
engages the lower flange of the beam 
and also the pipe. A set screw is 
used to obtain the desired tightness. 


Gas Trap Provided with Dou- . 
ble Walls 


Patent No. 1,226,913; described in Pat- 
ent Office Gazette. May 22, 1917, page 
1088. Charles C. Scharpenberg, Bakers- 
field, Cal. Filed Aug. 2, 1916. Serial No. 
112,673. (Cl. 183-43.) 

This gas trap consists of a fixed 
tank open at the top and provided 
with double walls, these latter form- 
ing a space which contains a liquid 
seal. A floating tank is sealed by this 
seal. A pipe supplies gas and air to 
the lower tank, while outlets are pro- 
vided, one to the oil tank and the 
other to the gas compressor. 
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Portable Heater Equipped 
with Flue 

Patent No. 1,228,519; described in Pat- 
ent Office Gazette, June 5, 1917, page 50, 
Berry A. Baxter, Mansfield, Ohio. ass. 
nor to New Method Stove Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio, a firm composed of 
Henry H. Sanford, Bernhard R. Ahrent, 
Edwin D. Baxter, and Berry A. Baxter. 
Filed Aug. 19, 1915. Serial No. 46,238. 
(Cl. 126-89.) 


This portable space heater contains 
a deflector plate which terminates at 
the same height as the front opening. 
The gas burner is also arranged at 
this height. A series of baffle plates, 
in conjunction with a flue, assures an 
even distribution of heat without dan- 
ger of noxious products. 


Acetylene Generator Consists 
of Three Chambers 


Patent No. 1,224,822; described in Pat- 
ent Office Gazette, May 1, 1917, page 251. 
Milford Leroy Williams, Revere, Mo. 
Filed May 1, 1916. Serial No. 94,822. 
(CL 48-53.1.) 


This acetylene generator consists 
of a casing containing water and two 
additional adjacent chambers above 
the water level. One of these con- 
tains the carbide and the other con- 
tains a water sealed gas bell, freely 
open to the interior of the casing be- 
low the seal. A flat cover fits over 
the casing, and is made in two parts, 
one part normally fitting tightly over 
the carbide receptacle, the other be- 
ing hinged to the first part and nor- 
mally covering the chamber contain- 
ing the gas bell. The gas bell may 
be held in an inoperative position by 
a suspending cable when it is desired 
to renew the carbide. 


Method of Indicating Abnor- 
mal Temperatures in 
Coal Piles 


Patent No. 1,224,385; described in Pat- 
ent Office Gazette, May 1, 1917, page 97. 
Alfred D. Kennedy, Greenville, S. C., as- 
signor of one-half to American Machine 
& Manufacturing Company, a Corpora- 
tion of North Carolina. Filed May 22, 
1915. Serial No. 29,771. (Cl. 177-355.) 


A number of thermostats equipped 
with long handles are inserted in the 
coal pile at different elevations and 
at different points. The temperature 
of the pile may be indicated on some 
type of indicating or recording de- 
vice. 
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N. C. G. A. Educational Work 
Successful — Question of 


1917 Report 


Probably the first of important ac- 
complishments during the past year, 
states the 1917 report of the board 
of directors in the February Month- 
ly Bulletin of the N. C. G. A., has 
been the educational work. During 
the year 300 new students were en- 
rolled, which makes a total of 2,224 
since the present courses started in 
1915. 

Considering the fact that it has 
cost to date approximately $50,000 
to prepare and carry on this impor- 
tant undertaking, and that this has 
been accomplished so far on a self- 
supporting basis, it is well worthy of 
your approval and support. The five 
courses when completed will com- 
prise a total of 125 pamphlets—text 
books, reference books, etc. Because 
of its prohibitive cost, this material 
will probably never be reprinted. 
Every gas company manager is 
therefore urged to take advantage of 
the association’s offer to enroll his 
men in these courses and also to sub- 
scribe for a complete set of the 


- courses for his company’s library be- 


fore the present supply of material 
is exhausted. 


INDUSTRIAL FUEL SERVICE 


The Industrial Fuel Service De- 
partment has been a pronounced suc- 
cess since its start in May, 1916, and 
the association was particularly for- 
tunate in securing William A. Ehlers 
for this work. 

He has been employed since May, 
1916, by thirty-one companies on a 
total of seventy-five calls, ranging 
from one to twenty-eight days each. 
The number of return calls has 
ranged from one to twelve per com- 
pany, averaging about five days each. 

This service has been self- support 
ing since its institution. * * 

The report continues with an in- 
teresting review of the activities deal- 
ing with gas window displays, the 
national propaganda for food con- 
servation, the new “Thrift” folders, 
national campaigns and the special 
committee conference which were 
héld in place of the regular mid- 
year conference. * * 


THE QUESTION OF AMALGAMATION 


For some time there has been a 
growing feeling that the best inter- 
ests of the industry could be served 
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were the American Gas Institute and 
the National Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation to amalgamate, thus forming 
one big working unit conducted 
along the most economical lines and 
for the best interests of the business. 

During the year, the boards of di- 
rectors of the two associations sub- 
mitted this matter to their public 
policy committees, with the result 
that a special committee of four men 
from each association was appointed 
by the public policy. committee, as a 
joint committee on amalgamation. 
This committee of eight has formu- 
lated a plan for the amalgamation of 
the two associations. This plan is 
now before your board of directors 
for approval, after which it will be 
placed before the members of the 
two associations for ratification. 

It is believed that this new asso- 
ciation could be of great help to the 
industry in rendering assistance to 
company members in many of the 
situations which are arising daily in 
the conducting of their business, and 
that the organization would become a 
general advisory bureau of informa- 
tion to continue and extend the pres- 
ent educational work of the two as- 
sociations, to stimulate the activities 
of the gas industry, to collect and 
disseminate information for this pur- 
pose, and to study methods and for- 
mulate plans for business develop- 
ment on a much broader scale than 
has ever been possible under the 
present arrangement of the two asso- 
ciations working independently of 
each other. 

Your board of directors feels that 
the past year has been productive 
of good results and has more firmly 
than ever established in the minds 
of those in control of gas companies 
the need for active and aggressive 
association work, and we are sure 
that it will have their continued sup- 
port. 

It has been thought best not to 
make any change in the administra- 
tion of the association or the person- 
nel of the committees for the time 
being. 

Your board of directors wishes to 
express its appreciation of the loy- 
alty of the association members and 
of their support to its activities, and 
hopes that the coming year will see 
a still further advance made in the 
association’s efforts to be of service 
to its members and to the gas indus- 
try in general. 

The complete report is signed by 
James T. Lynn, president, board of 
directors. 
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News of the Gas Industry 








New Jersey Btu. Standard Illinois Commission Prepares Tentative Rules Gov- 
erning the Collection and Handling of 
Consumers’ Deposits 
Believes that Uniform System of Credits and Collections Will Relieve 
Criticism and Protect Utilities Revenue 

Declaring its belief that a uniform system of credits and 
of the collection and handling of consumers’ deposits for gas, 
electric, water and heating service ‘‘will operate to relieve 
considerable criticism by consumers and should also operate 
to protect the revenues of utilities,’ the Illinois Public Utili- 
ties Commission has prepared such rules in a tentative form 
and has invited all interested parties to comment on or criti- 


Lowered in Response to 
War Department Re- 
quest 


In response to a request from the 
War Department the Public Utilities 
Commission of New Jersey has made 
an order, effective at once, permit- 
ting a thirty-day reduction in the 
standard of gas supplied by the Pub- 
lic Service Gas Company from its 
plants in Newark, Jersey City, Pater- 
son, Trenton and Camden. The 
present average standard of 600 
B.t.u. now required is reduced under 
the order to 570 B.t.u., with a stipu- 
lation that the minimum shall not fall 
below 550. 

The order was made subject to the 
proviso that all toluol obtained in the 
manufacture of the gas should be 
furnished to the United States Gov- 
ernment. The Government is threat- 
ened with a scarcity of toluol in its 
munition plants. Lowering of the 
gas standard will increase the avail- 
able supply of toluol. 

The decision of the board was 
reached at the conclusion of a hear- 
ing resulting from a telegraphic re- 
quest received by the commission 
from Lieut-Col. Burns of the Ord- 
nance Department Thursday, Jan. 24. 

Several months ago the gas com- 
panies tried to get from the public 
utilities commission permission to 
lower the standard of gas so that the 
gas companies might sell to the Gov- 
ernment some of the ingredients for 
munition purposes, but the public 
utilities commission at that time re- 
fused to grant the perntit. 

The new move is the result of new 
exigencies produced by the war. 


1917 Illinois Coal Mined Shows 
24 Per Cent Increase 


An increase of 15,000,000 tons or 
more than 24 per cent in the amount 
of coal mined in Illinois during 1917 
as compared to that of 1916 is shown 
in the annual report submitted to 
Governor Lowden by Evan John, di- 
rector of the State ee of 
Mines. 


cize ‘ 


‘the subject matter, language, arrangements, require- 


ments and completeness of the rules” either in writing or at a 
series of public hearings to be held on the matter. 





Rate Increase at Athol, Mass, 


The Athol ( Mass.) Gas & Electric 
Light Company has increased the 
price of gas 10 cents per 1,000 ft. 
In explanation of this increase the 
company issued the following state- 
ment recently: 

“On account of the unusual in- 
crease in the cost of coal, oil and 
other materials necessary for the 
manufacture and distribution of gas, 
it is necessary that the Athol Gas & 
Electric Light Company ask its con- 
sumers to share a portion of the 
added cost. The price of gas, there- 
fore, will be increased by 10 cents 
per 1,000 ft., beginning with the Jan- 
uary, 1918, bills.” 


Rate Increase Asked by South- 
ern Counties Company 

The Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany of California has filed with the 
railroad commission application to fix 
reasonable rates for natural gas sup- 
plied by the company to Santa Mon- 
ica, Sawtelle, Ocean Park, Venice, 
Palms, Culver City. 

The company says that the present 
rates for natural gas now in effect in 
many of these towns are too low. 
The rates a month to domestic con- 
sumers are $1 a thousand cubic feet 
for the first 3,000, 90 cents a thou- 
sand feet for the next 7,000, etc., 
with a minimum charge of 50 cents 
a meter a month. 








In a foreword printed in connec- 
tion with the rules, the commission 
Says: 

The experience of the commission 
since its organization indicates that 
definite rules and practices, as ap- 
plied to the establishment of con- 
sumers’ credits and the handling of 
deposits made by consumers as a 
guarantee of the prompt payment of 
bills, will operate to relieve consider- 
able criticism by consumers, and 
should also operate to protect the 
revenues of utilities. 

On account of the public nature of 
their business, utilities are under ob- 
ligations to furnish service under 
conditions very different from those 
which apply to the usual private mer- 
cantile business, and it is essential 
that the utility shall be insured that 
its consumers have an established 
credit in those cases in which serv- 
ice is rendered in advance of the re- 
ceipt of payment therefor. The es- 
tablishment of rules and regulations 
governing this matter should operate 
to prevent the exercise of unjust dis- 
crimination against consumers, and 
it should also operate to keep the item 
of unpaid or uncollectible bills with- 
in limits which may be considered as 
reasonable and properly to be includ- 
ed in the utility’s normal operating 
expenses. 

Having this end in view, the com- 
mission has prepared tentative rules 
governing the collection and handling 





of consumers’ deposits, which may be 
presented at a public hearing for dis- 
cussion and criticism by interested 
parties. The rules which have been 
so prepared are presented herewith. 


TENTATIVE RULES 


Rules Governing the Establishment 
of Credits and the Collection and 
Handling of Consumers’ 
Deposits for Electric, 

Gas, Water and 
Heating Services 


1. Scope and Application. 


These rules and regulations shall 
apply to the establishment of credits 
for consumers of electric, gas, water 
and heating service rendered by pub- 
lic utilities coming within the jur- 
isdiction of this commission and to 
the collection and handling of depos- 
its made by such consumers for the 
purpose of guaranteeing the prompt 
payment of their bills. 


2. Intent. 


It is the intent of these rules to 
establish definite methods and prac- 
tices by which the credits of pros- 
pective and existing cosumers may be 
established without discrimination 
among individual consumers or 
classes of consumers, and to estab- 
lish methods for the handling of de- 
posits made by such consumers 
which shall be equitable as between 
the consumers and the utilities. 


3. Exemptions. 


If exemption from any of the re- 
quirements herein is desired in any 
particular case the commission or its 
properly designated officials will con- 
sider an application for such exemp- 
tion when accompanied by a full 
statement setting forth the condi- 
tions existing and the reasons why 
such exemption is desired. 


4. Saving Clause. 


The adoption of these rules shall 
in no way preclude the commission 
from altering or amending them, in 
whole or in part, or from requiring 
or authorizing rules containing other 
provisions whenever it shall be 
deemed to the public interest so to do. 
The requirements specified herein 
shall not relieve any utility of any 
statutory requirement. 


5. Copies of This Order to Be Kept 
on File. 


Each utility furnishing electric, 
gas, water or heating service shall 
keep copies of this order on file for 
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easy access at each office at which 
applications for such service are re- 
ceived and shall call the same to the 
attention of all applicants of whom 
a credit establishment is required. 


6. Interpretation of These Rules. 


Any utility or any consumer desir- 
ing an interpretation of these rules 
may address the Public Utilities 
Commission, Springfield, Ill, and will 
receive prompt reply. 


%. Right to Require the Establish- 
ment of Credit. 


Before rendering service to a pros- 
pective consumer or upon ten (10) 
days’ written notice to an existing 
consumer each utility furnishing elec- 
tric, gas, water or heating service 
shall require each consumer of me- 
tered service (except through a pre- 
payment meter) to establish his 
credit. 


8. Means by Which Consumer May 
Establish Credit. 


The consumer will be deemed to 
have established his credit by com- 
pliance with any one of the following 
conditions : 

(a) If he owns the premises in 
which the service is desired. 


(b) If he owns other real estate 
within the county in which his equity 
is in excess of twice the estimated 
periodic bill. 

(c) If he furnishes a guarantor 
for the payment of his bills who is 
an owner of real estate in the county 
to the extent set forth under (b). 


(d) If he is already a consumer of 
the same service or any other service 
rendered by the utility and has paid 
all bills promptly during the preced- 
ing twelve-month period; provided 
that such bills on the average have 
been equal in amount to at least one- 
half the estimated average bills for 
the service desired. 

(e) If he makes a cash deposit in 
accordance with the requirements 
herein. 

(f) In case a consumer is delin- 
quent by more than twenty (20) days 
in the payment of any bill to the 
utility, excepting bills for merchan- 
dise or job work, he may be denied 
the privilege of establishing his cred- 
it by means other than a cash deposit. 
The twenty-day. period herein re- 
ferred to will include the prompt 
payment discount period. In case a 
consumer considers a bill unjust, the 
bill may be paid and the matter re- 
ferred to the Public Utilities Com- 
mission for adjudication. 
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9. Amount ef Cash Deposit. 


(a) The amount of cash deposit 
which may be required of a consumer 
for the purpose of establishing his 
credit as provided under rule 6-e 
shall be equal to the average bill (in- 
cluding prompt payment discount) 
for a periodic billing period plus 
thirty (30) days. 

(b) In the case of a new con- 
sumer the average bill referred to in 
rule 9-a shall be determined by esti- 
mate, giving consideration to the 
average consumption of other sim- 
ilar consumers and the particular 
conditions attending the individual 
installation under consideration. 
However, after the consumer has re- 
ceived service for a period of six 
months the cash deposit may be re- 
adjusted at the option of either party 
by considering the average for these 
six (6) months and at the end of 
twelve (12) months it may be again 
readjusted on the basis of the twelve 
(12) months’ average. 

(c) In the case of an existing con- 
sumer the average bill referred to in 
rule 9-a shall be determined by aver- 
aging the bills for the preceding 
twelve-month period. If the con- 
sumer’s use of the service has been 
materially changed during the pre- 
ceding twelve months the average 
shall be determined by averaging the 
bills for the preceding six months’ 
period. If the consumer’s use of the 
service has been materially changed 
during the preceding six months the 
average shall be determined as in the 
case of a new consumer. 

(d) A utility may promulgate 
rules fixing a minimum cash deposit. 
Such minimum (except for heating 
and power service) shall not exceed 
$3 for residence consumers or $5 
for husiness consumers. 

(ey The amount of the cash de- 
posit may be readjusted at the option 
of the consumer or the utility at any 
time, provided a similar readjust- 
ment has not been made during the 
preceding twelve months. This shall 
not operate to prevent a readjustment 
at any time when the character of 
the consumer’s use of the service has 
been ' materially changed; neither 
shall it operate in conflict with rule 
9-b. 


10. Period for Which Deposit May 
Be Retained. 


A cash deposit within the scope of 
these rules may be retained until the 
consumer indicates his ability to es- 
tablish credit by other means or until 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Women Take Place of 
Men Called to War 
Service 
Women Operators Prove Highly 
Efficient at Welsbach Com- 
pany’s Plant in Gloucester, 

N. J., Receive Same Pay 
as the Men Whose 
Places They Fill 


The Welsbach Company’s factory 
is now practically surrounded by 
shipbuilding plants under control of 
the United States Government, with 
the result that most of the men in 
the machine shops have been draft- 
ed or are in the Government ship- 
yard service. This condition neces- 
sitated the training of women and 
girls to fill their places. 


SELECTING THE RiGHT GIRL FOR THE 
RicHt PLAce 


Women from every walk of life 
now seek and obtain work in fac- 
tories. The war has brought this 
about and opened up the opportunity 
for women into many forms of em- 
ployment hitherto closed to them. 

The two types that give the factory 
manager the most concern are the 
wives who are working temporarily 
to earn a specially coveted sum and 
the girls who come from homes 
where their earnings are not needed. 
Naturally they do not display the 
earnestness or tenacity of purpose of 
the self-dependent worker. 


AMERICAN 





GIRLS OPERATE AUTOMATIC AND HAND 
Great care must be exercised in 
selecting women for these new posi- 
tions. Consideration must be given 
to their age, weight, height, tempera- 
ment and home environment. Girls 
who are a complete failure at one 
kind of work often make good at 
once when transferred; girls coming 
from homes in which the father or 
older brother are mechanics develop 
into competent workers very quickly. 
This may be due to a natural me- 
chanical ability or to a special inter- 





SHOWING COSTUMES ADOPTED AS A MATTER OF SAFETY TO THE OPERATOR 
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DRILLING MACHINES WITH DEXTERITY 


est shown in her work by those at 
home. 


Generally speaking, the woman 
worker in the machine shop is a suc- 
cess. In dexterity and perseverance 
and in overcoming difficulties they 
have outdistanced their male prede- 
cessors and in many instance have in- 
creased the output considerably. 
Girls in the Welsbach plant are now 
operating drilling machines, turret 
lathes, automatic and hand screw 
machines, milling machines, assem- 
bling gas fixtures, soldering fixture 
parts and doing important work in 
the plating department. Upwards of 
2,000 women and girls are now daily 
employed throughout the Welsbach 
plant. 


The costumes shown in the cuts 
were adopted and supplied by the 
company, primarily as a matter of 
safety to the operator. It was found 
if left to the individual operator that 
many did not come suitably attired to 
work in and about machinery. 


PerRiop oF TRAINING 


Experience indicates that one 
week’s acquaintance with machine- 
shop practice is necessary before the 
new employee becomes familiar with 
the usual rattle, noise and oil of the 
modern machine shop. At the end 
of a month’s time they usually de- 
velop into valuable workers. At first 
they are put to work on small ma- 
‘chines, and as they develop ability 

(Continued on page 117) 






Deposits 
(Continued from page 114) 


the service is discontinued and the 
bills therefor are paid. Attention is 
called to the fact that by the provi- 
sions of rule 8-d if a consumer has 
paid all bills promptly for a period of 
twelve months he will have estab- 
lished his credit, and -will therefore 
be.entitled to a refund of his cash 
deposit. 

11. Interest to Be Paid on Deposits. 


On all deposits made for the pur- 
pose of establishing credit the utility 
shall pay interest at a rate of not less 
than 6 per cent per annum, provided 
that no interest need be paid on de- 
posits remaining with the utility for 
less than six (6) months. 


12. Payment of Interest Accruals. 


Interest accrued on cash deposits 
shall be computed as of Dec. 31 each 
year, or as of the date upon which 
the deposit is returned, for all 
amounts which have been held in ex- 
cess of six (6) months, and settle- 
ment made by one of the following 


(a) By tendering the amount of 
the interest accrued to the consumer 
at a date prior to the ensuing first 
day of February. 

(b) By crediting the amount of 
interest accrued on the first bill for 
service rendered subsequent to the 
ensuing 15th day of January. 


<~w7e 
13. Issuance of Certificate of De- 
posit. 

In each case of a cash deposit ac- 
cepted under these rules the utility 
shall issue to the consumer i 
the deposit a receipt or certificate of 
deposit showing the date, the amount 
received, and the rate of interest 
paid. This certificate must be surren- 
dered when the deposit is returned, 
or, if lost, the consumer may be re- 
quired to sign a guarantee protecting 
the utility against the subsequent 
presentation of the certificate. 


14. Application of the Deposit to 
Liquidate Unpaid Bills. 


(a) If any consumer having a 
cash deposit with a utility shall fail 
to pay a bill for the service to which 
the deposit is applicable within twen- 
ty (20) days from the date due, the 
deposit with interest accrued may be 
applied to liquidate the amount of 


the bill. The twenty-day period here- 
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in referred to shall include the 
prompt payment discount period. 

(b) When the deposit is applied 
to the liquidation of unpaid bills the 
utility shall mail a statement to the 
consumer showing the amount of the 
original deposit, the amount and 
dates of the unpaid bills liquidated 
by the deposit, and the balance re- 
maining. Unless the service has been 
discounted the utility shall also re- 
quest the consumer to restore the de- 
posit to the original amount and shall 
notify the consumer that service can- 
not be continued unless the deposit 
is so restored. 


15. Discontinuance of Service for 
Failure to Establish Credit or 
Restore a Cash Deposit. 

Service to an existing consumer 
shall not be discontinued for non- 
payment of bills until ten (10) days 
after the mailing of a notice by the 
utility of its intention to require the 
establishment of his credit, or upon 


. his failure so to do to discontinue 


the service. Service to a consumer 
who has a deposit with the utility 
shall not be discontinued for non- 
payment of bills until the expiration 
of five days from the date of mailing 
or delivering the notice provided for 
in 14-b, and in case of such discon- 
tinuance the remaining balance of 
the cash deposit with accrued inter- 
est (if any) shall be promptly re- 
turned to the consumer. 


16. Records of Deposits. 

Each utility collecting cash depos- 
its from its consumers shall maintain 
a complete record of each and every 
deposit showing (a) the name of the 
consumer, (b) address of the prem- 
ises served, (c) date and amount of 
original deposit and any additional 
deposits, (d) date and amount of any 
refund or application to unpaid bills, 
(e) the amount of interest paid or 
credited, with the date of payment or 
credit, (f) the balance of each de- 
posit including interest accruals as of 
Dec. 31 each year (and such other 
dates as interest may be regularly 
computed). The commission will re- 
quire to be shown in each utility’s an- 
nual report the total amount remain- 
ing on deposit. 


17. Liability of Guarantor. 

A guarantor standing as surety for 
the payment of the bills of a con- 
sumer shall be required to sign a 
guarantee. The liability of the guar- 
antor shall not extend for a period 
greater than five (5) years. 


The 
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amount of the liability shall be defi- 
nitely stated in the guarantee, and 
shall not exceed the amount of the 
cash deposit which would be required 
under other provisions of these rules. 





California Company Given 
Permission to Sell 


The railroad commission of Cali- 
fornia has issued an order author- 
izing the Southern California Gas 
Company to sell to the Midway 
Gas Company its rights under a 
Los Angeles county franchise to 
lay gas pipes on the route defined 
in the franchise, and private rights 
of way obtained by the Southern 
company in the city of Whittier, 
upon which is located the trans- 
mission line of the Midway com- 
pany. 

The Midway company is given 
authority to pay $2,910 to the 
Southern company for the rights 
of way and expenses. The natural 
gas transmission line for which the 
franchise was obtained was con- 
structed by the Southern company 
for the Midway company and paid 
for by the Midway company. 

In 1915 the Southern company 
made a contract with the Standard 
Oil Company to buy natural gas 
from the Murphy-Coyote fields lo- 
cated near Fullerton, and agreed 
with the Midway company to build 
for it an 8%4-in. transmission main 
from the fields to a point near Lyn- 
wood to connect with the Southern 
company’s Long Beach pipe line. 
The pipe line is built partly along 
public highways and partly along 
the private rights of way men- 
tioned. 

The transfer, says the decision 
of the railroad commission, is in 
line with the policy of the two 
companies, which are closely al- 
lied, that the Midway company 
control the production and trans- 
mission of natural gas from oil 
fields to the general transmission 
and distribution systems of the 
Southern company, the latter to 
handle the local transmission and 
distribution and sale of gas in Los 
Angeles and vicinity. 


Philadelphia Output Increases 

The sales of gas in Philadelphia by 
the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany through ita pubsidiary in three 
months ended. Dec. 31, 1917, were 
3,135,250,260 cu. ft., compared with 





- 2,810,559,170 in 1916. The total for 


the year was 11,226,642,160, com- 
pared with 10,291,610,660. 
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“Women Take Place of Men at Gas Output for New York City Important Meeting to Discuss 


Welsbach Company Plant 
(Continued from page 115) 


are transferred to the larger ma- 
chines and more important work, 
carrying with it the corresponding in- 
creased remuneration. 


The appearance of the shop where 
female help is employed is neater. 
The matter of waste material has 
shown a decided decrease,- due 
largely to the fact that women oper- 
ators are naturally careful in their 
work. 


That machine shop work is not ob- 
jectionable or distasteful te women 
is proven by the fact that there is 
now a waiting list of applicants from 
employees in other departments of 
the factory. 


With women operating there have 
been fewer accidents, largely due, no 
doubt, to the fact that the company 
has introduced every known preven- 
tative to safeguard the operator. 


The necessity of female labor has 
brought about many radical changes 
into the methods of factory life. The 
Welsbach Company was fortunate in 
having already adopted many of the 
up-to-date factory improvements, 
such as a hospital, with doctor and 
nurses in constant attendance, a sick 
benefit fund for those unable to 
work, a Christmas or saving fund to 
assist the employee in saving 
throughout the year. It is estimated 
that this latter fund will, in 1918, 
amount to over $50,000. This is in 
addition to the various Liberty Bond 
payments. The latest innovation 
which is keenly appreciated by the 
employees is the establishment: of a 
restaurant on the “cafeteria” plan 
and organized to feed the entire fac- 
tory organization during a half-hour 
period with good food supplied at 
cost price. 


It is due to improvements of this 
nature that the personnel of factory 
women has been so much bettered in 
the past few years. 


Consolidated Gas Co. system ........4.. 


Brooklyn Union Gas Co. system . 


New York & Richmond Gas Co. ........ 
Bronx Gas & Electric Co. .............. 
Queens Borough Gas & Electric Co. ............ 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Co. ............. 
free Co: Ligne C6. a oo eves tecsns 


Companies Shows  Enor- 
mous Increase for First 20 
Days in January 

As an indication of the enormous 
burden placed upon the gas compa- 
nies of New York City by the re- 
cent low temperatures and the seri- 
ous coal shortage, the statistics pre- 
pared from the records of the Bu- 
reau of Gas and Electricity of the 
Public Service Commission are most 
informative. 

These figures cover the gas manu- 
factured and sent out on the first 
twenty days in January, 1918, as 
compared with the first twenty days 
in January, 1917. In one instance, 
that of the Brooklyn Borough Gas 
Company, the consumption increased 
on one day 116.55 per cent above the 
same day last year. There were fre- 
quent instances when consumption 
for some of the companies was 60 to 
75 per cent in excess of last year’s 
output. The Consolidated Gas sys- 
tem on Jan. 13 sent out an excess of 
44.34 per cent over its “sendout” for 
a similar date in 1917. The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Company system on 
Jan. 1, 1918, had an increase of 30.94 
per cent over a similar date in 1917, 
while the New York & Richmond 
Gas Company on Jan. 14 showed the 
largest increase of any of the twenty 
days, when its percentage of “send- 
out” was 59.54 over that on a sim- 
ilar day in the previous year. The 
highest increase on any one day of 
the Bronx Gas & Electric Company 
was on Jan. 5, when 43.12 per cent 
increase over normal output was 
made. The Queens Borough Gas & 
Electric Company showed its largest 
increase in the first twenty days of 
January on Jan. 1, when it sent out 
43.28 per cent over normal output. 
On Jan. 1 the Kings County Lighting 
Company had its heaviest day, send- 
ing out 37.11 per cent increase over 
the figures for a similar date in 1917. 

The total increase in gas output in 
cubic feet for the period from Jan. 
1 to Jan. 20, inclusive, for the sev- 
eral systems is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Output cubic feet 


(first twenty days) P.c. of 

Jan., 1918. Jan., 1917. Inc’se. 

Ty ukTe:. 2,543,761,000 2,015,506,000 26.21 
ose es eed, 192,572,000 1,060,695,000 12.43 
Pais seen 37,852,600 28,268,600 33.90 
bee aioe 16,903,000 13,871,000 21.86 
17,643,300 14,485,100 21.80 

er rerre 39,629,000 24,637,000 60.85 
Shapers 94,902,000 69,313,000 36.92 





Lighting Curtailment to 
be Held in New York 
City 

The Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety will hold a general meeting 
on Thursday evening, Feb. 14, in the 
auditorium of the Engineering Soci- 
eties Building, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City, for the pur- 
pose of discussing the question of 
curtailment of lighting due to the 
Fuel Administration’s conservation 
movement. At this time also a paper 
will be presented by Preston S. Mil- 
lar on the subject of “Lighting Cur- 
tailment.” This will be discussed by 
prominent men in the gas and elec- 
tric industry, representatives from 
the Fuel Administration and others 
concerned in the subject. Invitations 
are being sent to the A. I. E. E. and 
the American Gas Institute to join 
in this meeting. 

The following is a list of those 
who have been invited to speak per- 
sonally or send a representative to 
discuss this question: 

Hon. Albert H. Wiggins, Federal 
Fuel Administrator for New York. 

Harry T. Peters, member of the 
Conservation and Advisory Com- 
mittee of the New York State Fuel 
Administration. 

John W. Lieb, chairman of the 
National Committee on Gas and 
Electric Service. 

Hon. R. E. Enwright, Commis- 
sioner of Police. 

Hon. Nicholas J. Hayes, Commis- 
sioner Department of Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity. 

Dr. Colman W. Cutler, chairman 
of the Illumination Committee of the 
National Committee for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness. 

Hon. Ernest T. Trigg, chairman of 
the Committee on Coal Conservation, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. Edward B. Rosa, acting direc- 
tor National Bureau of Standards. 

L. B. Marks, chairman National 
Lighting Committee, U. S. Commit- 
tee on Labor. 


Frank W. Smith, chairman Lamp 
Committee, National Electric Light 
Association. 

The question of the curtailment of 
lighting is a very important one at 
present, and facts and figures in 
this connection will be presented 
which will be a survey of the present 
situation throughout the country. 
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New Jersey Board Allows 25 
Cent Service Charge for 
Several Counties 


The board of public utility com- 
missioners has filed reports on the 
petition of the New Jersey Gas Com- 
pany for permission to increase its 
rates. The New Jersey Gas Com- 
pany serves several municipalities in 
Camden, Cumberland, Gloucester and 
Salem Counties. 

Except in the boroughs of Vine- 
land and Swedesboro and in Landis 
Township, the company has been 
charging $1.50 gross for gas sold 
through ordinary meters, less 8 per 
cent discount for prompt payment, 
and $1.40 net for gas sold through 
prepaid meters. In the borough of 
Swedesboro the charge has been 
$1.50 gross for gas sold through or- 
dinary meters, with 10 per cent dis- 
count for prompt payment, and $1.40 
net for gas sold through prepaid 
meters. 

In the borough of Vineland and 
Landis Township, the company’s 
charge has been $1 per thousand 
cubic feet for gas sold through both 
ordinary and prepaid meters. The 
company proposed to charge $1.50 
net per thousand cubic feet, except 
in the borough of Vineland and Lan- 
dis Township. 

The board reports the company as 
operating at a loss, the loss of 1917 
amounting to $16,000. The board also 
reports that the company should re- 
ceive from domestic consumers 
$231,560 per year; that if a monthly 
service charge of 25 cents is allowed 
the company will derive from this 
source $25,000, leaving $206,560 to 
be derived from the sale of gas, 
which for the amount of gas fur- 
nished would result in a price of 
$1.25 net per thousand cubic feet. 
The board, therefore, has ruled that 
each connected customer shall pay 
a “readiness-to-serve” charge of 25 
cents. 

The board states that this schedule 
is based on present abnormally high 
costs of operation, and that it will be 
subject to revision when conditions 
as to cost of labor and material shall 
return to those existing in 1916. 

As gas is sold in Vineland and 
Landis Townships by the Citizens 
Gas Company for $1 per thousand 
cubic feet, the New Jersey Gas Com- 
pany filed a separate petition com- 
plaining that this rate is less than a 
proper rate, and that if it is permitted 





to be maintained it would result in 
unfair competition with the New Jer- 
sey Gas Company. The board was 
asked to increase this rate, In a re- 
port filed upon this petition, the 
board states that it does not neces- 
sarily follow that a just and reason- 
able rate to be charged for gas by 
two competing companies, supplying 
the same territory from different 
sources, should be the same; that the 
facts submitted are insufficient for 
the board to pass upon the question 
of the justice and reasonableness of 
the rates of the Citizens Gas Com- 
pany, and to attempt to do this would 
be unfair to the customers of the 
Citizens Gas Company, who have had 
no opportunity to be heard. 


Indiana Company Petitions 
for Increased Service Pip- 
ing Charge 


Permission to increase the charges 
for service piping from its mains to 
the property line has been filed with 
the public service commission by the 
Citizens Gas & Fuel Company of In- 
diana. A date for the hearing will 
be set later. The charges are to ap- 
ply to Terre Haute and West Terre 
Haute. The minimum charge, ac- 
cording to the petition, is to remain 
at $5, while the company requests a 
reasonable additional charge based 
upon the conditions in each case for 
digging through high embankments 
or for other conditions involving un- 
usual expense in installing pipe. 

Under the present schedule the 
prices for pipe range from 15 cents 
per foot for the inch and a quarter 
pipe to 50 cents for the 4-in. pipe. 
The new rate, if granted, will be: 

One and. one-fourth inch pipe, 25 
cents per foot. 

One and one-half inch pipe, 30 
cents per foot. 

Two-inch pipe, 35 cents per foot. 

Two and one-half inch pipe, 50 
cents per foot. 

Three-inch pipe, 65 cents per foot. 

Four-inch pipe, 90 cents per foot. 

The gas company, in its petition, 
states that on account of the great 
increase in the price of materials and 
labor, the prices now in effect are not 
compensatory and do not, in fact, 
cover the necessary actual cost. The 
increase in the schedule is held by the 
company to be no more than reason- 
able and adequate to compensate pe- 
titioner for the necessary, reasonable 
and actual cost. 
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Increased Rate Sought by 
Framingham, Mass., 


Company 

The Framingham (Mass.) Gas, 
Fuel & Power Company, a subsidiary 
of the West Boston Gas Company, 
which distributes gas to the Framing- 
ham Gas Company, Natick Gaslight 
Company and Marlboro Gas Com- 
pany, has filed a petition with the 
public service commission for an in- 
crease in rates. A public hearing 
was to take place Wednesday, Jan. 
30, at 10 a. m., in the selectmen’s 
rooms, by the State commission. 
The old rate for small consumers 
is $1.40 net. 


Request to Reduce Discount 
Filed by Denver, Colo., 
Company 


A request for permission tempo- 
rarily to reduce the monthly discount 
on gas bills from 15 to 10 cents a 
thousand cubic feet was recently 
filed with the utilities commission by 
officials of the Denver (Col.) Gas 
& Electric Light Company. The new 
order is asked to go into effect on the 
consumption of gas starting Feb. 1, 
and thereafter. 

Officials of the company give as 
their reasons for asking for the re- 
duction in discount, which is in the 
nature of a raise in gas rates of ap- 
proximately 6 per cent, that an in- 
crease in operating expenses has been 
brought about by an order of the 
utilities commission compelling the 
furnishing of a better quality of gas 
and the increased cost of all mate- 
rials, including coal and labor. 

The price of gas in Denver is 95 
cents per thousand cubic feet, and if 
the request of the company to reduce 
the amount of discount is granted, 
the consumer will pay 85 cents per 
thousand feet instead of 80 cents, 
which will increase the gas bill to 
every family about 12 to 13 cents a 
month, on the basis that the average 
monthly consumption per family of 
gas is 2,500 cu. ft. 


THe Donecat Gas ComPANny, 
which furnishes gas in Mt, Joy, Pa., 
and the surrouriding section, has filed 
an appeal for a new tariff of rates 
providing for an increase in unit rates 
for gas consumed and the minimum 
charge for service rendered, with the 
State public service commission. The 
new schedule if granted will become 
effective on Jan. 31, 1918. 
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A Bit of Gratitude 


The following newspaper clipping 
reproduced complete shows that 
New York has at least one apprecia- 
tive consumer, who is fair enough 
to record his thoughts. We believe 
this one is truly representative of a 
very large percentage of the con- 
sumers, whose gratitude is silent but 
earnest : 


He THANKs THE Gas MAN 
Strange Words for a Public Service 
Corporation 

To the Editor of the Sun—Sir: 
I desire through your newspaper to 
convey my sincere thanks and appre- 
ciation to the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany for enabling me to exist with 
some degree of comfort through the 
various cold spells of this winter. 

I live in a bachelor apartment 
served with intermittent steam heat, 
and during the very frequent inter- 
vals of no steam a quarter in the slot 
brought a nice cheerful fire in my 
asbestos fireplace. 

It is my honest opinion that the 
Consolidated Gas Company has been 
a genuine life saver through this win- 
ter crisis. J. A. 

Manhattan, Jan. 24. 


Commission Favors Increase 
for New York State 
Companies 

The Public Service Commission, 
Second District, of New York, has 
dismissed the complaint of the 
trustees of the village of South 
Glens Falls against the United 
Gas, Electric Light & Fuel Com- 
pany, of Sandy Hill and Fort Ed- 
ward, in contesting the restriction 
in the franchise fixing the rate to 
be charged for gas sold in the vil- 
lages of South Glens Falls, Fort 
Edward and Hudson Falls, the two 
last-named villages having made 
similar complaints. In May the 
company filed with the commis- 
sion its tariff increasing the price 
of gas in the village of South 
Glens Falls from $1.25 to $1.60 per 
1,000 cu. ft., and in November the 
village protested that the increase 
was illegal because the franchise 
under which the company operates 
provides that it shall charge $1.25 
per 1,000 cu. ft. The commission 
in dismissing the complaint says 
“the complainants rely entirely on 
the restriction in the franchise in 
fixing the rate, and do not propose 
to contest the reasonableness’ of 


the increased rate if the matter is 
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decided adversely to them.” If the 
commission determines that a gas 
or electric company is making un- 
reasonable increases in rates, it has 
the power to revise and reduce 
them.” 


St. Louis County Company 
Seeking Rate Increase 


The St. Louis County Gas Com- 
pany recently filed with the Missouri 
Public Service Commission an appli- 
cation to increase its rates 10 per 
cent. A table showing the cost of 
delivering the gas to the mains was 
22.82 cents per 1,000.cu. ft. in 1915; 
32.89 in 1917, and an estimate of 46 
cents for 1918. 


The total operating expense per 
1,000 cu. ft., according to the state- 
ment, was 68.98 cents in’ 1915, and 
since has gradually increased, and it 
is estimated that it will be 85.47 cents 
for 1918. The statement says the 
cost of coal last year was $2.43 a 
ton, and is $3.13 this year. Coke cost 
$7.63 a ton last year, and this year 
it is $9.47, the statement shows. The 
cost of oil has increased 114 cents a 
gallon since last year. 


A hearing on the application was 
to be held at Hotel Statler, Jan. 18. 


Wisconsin Company Wants 
Permission to Increase Rate 


The Oneida Gas Company has 
made application to the State rail- 
road commission for permission to 
increase the gas rate in Rhinelander, 
Wis. The application of the gas 
company has been received by the 
commission and filed. The date for 
the hearing is set for Feb. 13, to be 
held in the office of the commission 
at 10 o'clock. 


The present rate of the company is 
$1.50 per 1,000 cu. ft. (gross), the 
net amount being $1.35. The mini- 
mum service rate is now 25 cents. 
In its petition the gas company asks 
for the right to raise the rates as 
follows: Gross rate, $2 per 1,000 cu. 
ft.; $1.80 the net rate for 1,000 cu. 
ft., and a minimum service charge of 
50 cents. 


Among other reasons, the gas com- 
pany asks that this increase be given 
them for the reason that the price of 
materials and labor used in produc- 
tion has and is steadily advancing in 
price. 
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Stockholders’ Meeting of Chi- 
cago Company to be Feb. 11 


The next annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company, of Chicago, 
will be held at 11 o’clock on the 
morning of Feb. 11, at the offices of 
the company, it if announced by 
President E. G. Cowdery. In ac- 
cordance with the by-laws the trans- 
fer books were closed at the close of 
business on Jan. 19, 1918, and will 
be reopened on Feb. 12. 





Societies and 
Associations 











Tue Naturat Gas AssociATION 
or America will hold its 1918 con- 
vention in Pittsburgh, May 21 and 
22, and not in Louisville, Ky., as 
planned. This change has been made 
necessary by the fact that the build- 
ing in which the convention was to be 
held in Louisville has been comman- 
deered by the Government as a sew- 
ing depot. It is further announced 
from association headquarters that 
the usual exhibit by the Supply Men’s 
Association will be eliminated this 
year on account of war conditions. 
The following official notice has been 
sent out by Vice-President David O. 
Holbrook: “At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Natural 
Gas Association of America, held in 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 1, a letter was read 
from C. C. Ousley, of the Louisville 
Convention and Publicity League, 
under date of Sept. 26, advising that 
there must be a change made in the 
plans for the convention, which was 
scheduled to meet in Louisville in 
May of 1918. The Government has 
commandeered the building in which 
the convention was to be held, and is 
to use it as a sewing depot for the 
period of the war. After a thorough 
discussion by the board of directors, 
it was decided that, on account of the 
necessity for economy, and. the rail- 
road congestion, it would be advisa- 
ble to hold the next convention with- 
out the customary auxiliary conven- 
tion of the Association of Natural 
Gas Supply Men, devoting the entire 
time of the meeting to the discussion 
of the problem of the natural gas in- 
dustry. Each year the members of 
the Supply Men’s Association spend 
approximately $75,000 in the ex- 
penses of their representatives and 
the installing of their exhibits. It 
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was thought by the directors of the 
Natural Gas Association of America 
that this expenditure was not justi- 
fied under the present conditions, and 
a motion was passed recommending 
to the directors of the Association of 
Natural Gas Supply Men the elimi- 
nation of the exhibit feature this 
year. The convention of the Natural 
Gas Association will be held as usual, 
although the session will be only two 
days instead of three. Because of 
the probabilities of securing a larger 
attendance at Pittsburgh than at any 
other point, it was decided to hold the 
convention there.” 


Tue Brockton (Mass.) Gas 
Licgut Company Emp.oyvess’ BENE- 
FIT ASSOCIATION at its regular 
monthly meeting, held Monday even- 
ing, Jan. 21, in K. of C. Hall, pre- 
sented a playlet entitled “Twentieth 
Century Salesmanship,” which was 
written and directed by J. B. Ander- 
son, assistant manager of the com- 
pany. All those taking part in the 
program were members of the asso- 
ciation. There were selections by 
the orchestra and a male quartette. 
George H. Priest gave an address on 
“Why America Entered the War.” 
Reports from various committees 
were heard at a short business meet- 
ing, and it was voted to hold a ladies’ 
night instead of the novelty dancing 
party which was recently called off 
on account of the coal shortage. The 
committee in charge will be J. B. 
Anderson, James P. Moran, Wilfred 
Jodoin and Mark Fitzmaurice. 





Personal Notes 











C. W. TacGart was recently tend- 
ered a dinner by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Charles City. Mr. 
Taggart left for Philadelphia, where 
he assumed charge of a department 
of the American Gas Company. 


Joun R. WetcHu, a banker of In- 
dianapolis, has just been elected 
president of the Citizens Gas Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, which operates 
both its own property and that of the 
Indianapolis Gas Company by a 
ninety-nine-year lease. Mr. Welch, 
who was treasurer of the company 
up to the time he was elected presi- 


dent, takes the place of Franklin 


Vonnegut. G. A. Efroymson was 
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elected treasurer of the company to 
succeed. Mr. Welch. 


J. J. Gorman is now in charge of 
the new business department of the 
Citizens Gas & Electric Company, 
of Waterloo, Iowa. 


Austin Burt, formerly manager 
of the Citizens Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Waterloo, Iowa, has recently 
been made general manager of the 
company as well as of the Cedar Val- 
ley Electric Company. 


M. C. CHRISTENSEN, who has been 
with the Citizens Gas & Electric 
Company, Waterloo, Iowa, for many 
years, was recently made chief clerk. 


Witu1am Storer, who has been 
active manager of the Boise (Idaho) 


Gas Light & Coke Company for a= 


number of months, discontinued in 
that capacity the first of the month to 
give entire attention to his other af- 
fairs. He is succeeded by Charles 
Eyman, who was formerly manager 
of the company. 


THe Vinton (Iowa) Gas Com- 
PANY at its recent meeting elected 
the following officers: E. T. Bryant, 
president; B. M. Bills, vice-presi- 
dent ; W. S. Goodhue, treasurer, and 
Martin Kennedy, manager. Mr. 
Kennedy succeeds Jay Countryman, 
who has been manager for the past 
seven years. Mr. Kennedy recently 
purchased the stock held by A. W. 
Hizer, Rochelle, Ill., former presi- 
dent of the company, and thereby be- 
comes the principal stockholder in 
the company. 


Eimer E. Cray, who for the past 
several years has been the assistant 
manager of the Goshen (Ind.) Gas 
Company, resigned from this position 
Feb. 1. 


G. S. Butter, who for five years 
has been superintendent of the St. 
Albans (Vt.) Gas Light Company, 
left Jan. 15 for Leominster, Mass., 
where he has taken a position as 
superintendent of the Leominster 
Gas Light Company. 


Tue PratrsspurG (N. Y.) Gas & 
Erectric Company at the annual 
board of directors’ meeting Jan. 15 
re-elected the following directors: 
W. M. Levy, O. J. Nichols, G. M. 
Cole and H. E. Barnard. 


Tue Atum Rock Gas Company, 
of Oil City, Pa., held the annual 
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meeting of its stockholders Jan. 15, 
at which the following directors were 
elected for the ensuing year: G. S. 
Hamm, H. R. Merritt, D. T. Bor- 
land, C. W. Prescott, Joseph Levi, N. 
F. Osmer, H. J. Slicker, F. von 
Tacky, W. W. Splane, W. S. Me- 
Cuen and E. P. Theobald. Immedi- 
ately « following the stockholders’ 
meeting, the board organized by 
electing G. S. Hamm, of Knox, Pa., 
as president; H. R. Merritt, of Oil 
City, vice-president, and Claude 
Slicker, of Oil City, as secretary and 
treasurer. H. J. Slicker, of Knox, 
Pa., was elected general manager 
and H. K. Dietterich, of Knox, field 
superintendent. 


Wiiuram H. Curtin, who has 
been at the head of the cost depart- 
ment of the American Seeding Ma- 
chine Company for some years, has 
accepted the superintendency of the 
Superior Gas Engine Company’s 
plant at Springfield, Ohio. 


Epwarp DevarNEY will take 
charge of the manufacturing end of 
the business of the St. Albans (Vt.) 
Gas Light Company, succeeding G. 
S. Butler. 


Tue GREENVILLE (Miss.) Gas 
ComPaANy at its regular annual meet- 
ing held recently at the offices of the 
company the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: B. O. 
Tippy, president ; Charles U. Gordon, 
vice-president ; W. V. Delahunt, sec- 
retary and treasurer; E. H. Collins, 
manager, and Charles U. Gordon, 
financial agent. The board of direc- 
tors is composed of B. O. Tippy, of 
Detroit; W. V. Delahunt, of St. 
Louis; E. H. Collins, of Greenville ; 
C. Y. Boardman and Charles U. Gor- 
don, of Chicago. 


Tue Onto Citres Gas CoMPANY 
income statement for the six months 
ended Nov. 30, 1917, as filed with 
the New York Stock Exchange, fol- 
lows: Gross earnings, $10,864,939 ; 
net after taxes, $4,786,303; balance 
after charges, $4,626,928 ; dividends, 
$2,599,048; surplus, $2,027,880; 
profit and loss surplus, $46,843,191. 
Allowing for six months’ dividends 
on the preferred stock, the balance 
available for the $35,000,000 com- 
mon stock ($25 par) was equal to 
$3.13 a share. 
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Prepared For Use 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 


WIDENER BUILDING 
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New York Engineers to Pro- 
mote War Activities 


The New York Chapter of the 
American Association of Engineers 
was established Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 16, 1918, for the purpose of 
giving our Government full support 
to military problems in every way 
possible. The activity of national 
distribution of technical service will 
be greatly advanced with the estab- 
lishment of this Eastern branch. The 
charter, which was granted by the 
national organization, was presented 
by President Edmund T. Perkins at 
the installation meeting, which was 
held at the McAlpin Hotel. The key- 
note of the meeting was sounded by 
Mr. Perkins in his address on “The 
Engineer’s Relation to Society,” who 
urged the men to broaden their social 
and civic activities, paying more at- 
tention to the human equation of en- 
gineers and to assume greater re- 
sponsibility for the profession. 

Alexander Potter, consulting engi- 
neer, of New York City, compli- 
mented the association on its national 
suecess with the problems relating to 
human and business sides of the engi- 
neering profession. A. H. Krom, 
general secretary of the American 
Association, gave a summary of the 
activities of the national organiza- 
tion, outlined the objects and urged 
the members to continue the work 
and co-operate with all technical so- 
cieties as well as to teach all engi- 
neers that this is a business organiza- 
tion in a field of its own which con- 
flicts with none. R. H. Vanderbrook 
was elected chairman of the New 
York Chapter, and purposes that his 
administration shall give full support 
in military matters during this na- 
tional, industrial and technical crisis. 
The war has brought on a growing 
importance for engineers, and it is 
the intention of this national organi- 
zation to maintain the high standard 
which is-being gained. E. J. Mehr- 
en, editor of the Engineering News- 
Record, S. J. Stone, A. C. Davis and 
others presented valuable suggestions 
towards increasing the service to in- 
dividual members. The New York 
office is at 220 West Forty-second 
Street, with J. L. Birner secretary. 


Tue Onto Cities Gas Company 
at its recent directors’ meeting de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 5 per cent on the common stock, 
payable March 1 to stockholders of 
record Feb. 15. 
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Stock Issue Authorized for 
New Holder and Extensions 
at Cambridge City, Ind. 


The Public Service Commission of 
Indiana has just issued an order au- 
thorizing the Cambridge City Nat- 
ural Gas Company to issue $60,000, 
par value, of its 5 per cent preferred 
stock, in order to pay for the erection 
of a new gas holder, to purchase and 
lay gas mains, drill and equip new 
gas wells, to purchase real estate 
upon which to erect said gas holder, 
and for the purpose of making addi- 
tions, extensions and betterments to 
gas plants. 


Southern California Company 
Bids for Hermosa Plant 

Joint application for authority to 
sell all properties of the Western 
Fuel & Gas Company to the South- 
ern California Gas Company was 
filed recently with the State railroad 
commission by the two concerns 
affected. 

The proposed consideration was 
given as $150,000. The Western 
concern owns a gas generating plant 
at Hermosa, and distributing systems 
in Hermosa, Redondo and Manhat- 
tan Beach, Los Angeles County. 


Canvassing Hibbing District 
for Consumers for New 
Plant 


The first step since the site of the 
Hibbing gas plant has been secured is 
now to ascertain the number of cus- 
tomers the system will have. Village 
employees under the direction of 
Village Recorder John P. Murphy 
will start a canvass of Hibbing, Alice 
and Brooklyn, Minn., to ascertain 
the houses that will be served by the 
plant from the start. 

The construction of the plant 
which is to be built by the American 
Gas Construction Company, Newton, 
Iowa, was to have been started No- 
vember, 1917, but the difficulty in se- 
curing a site has prevented the start- 
ing of the work. 


Site SoutHu or ALICE 


The new site, which is located just 
south of Alice, is believed to be a still 
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more suitable site than the one in 
Brooklyn, as the plant will be on the 
direct main from the village wells, 6 
miles south of Hibbing. This site is 
also convenient to Alice, and the 
water and light station now located 
on North Street, when it is moved 
will be transferred to this site. 


The village will still maintain the 
proceedings to obtain the 80 acres 
south of Brooklyn which is owned 
by the State. The State’s appeal 
from the award of the condemnation 
jury is‘still in district court. 


To Start at HisBiInGc 


The canvassers will start the in- 
vestigation in Hibbing, and after a 
census of the customers has been ob- 
tained in the village will go to Alice 
and Brooklyn. It is believed that the 
greater part of the village and sub- 
urbs will become gas customers from 
the start. The rate has not been 
fixed, but it is not believed that it will 
be high. 


Some slight changes in the plans of 
the feed mains will be necessary 
through the change in site, but these 
changes will not delay the work. 
Part of the material for the plant has 
already been received and will be 
transferred to the new site immedi- 
ately. 


The plant will be erected under the 
direction of G. H. Cressler, Chi- 
cago, consulting engineer, and the 
work of construction will be started 
shortly. 


Eau Claire Holder Nears Com- 
pletion 


The big gas tank under construc- 
tion by the Stacey Manufacturing 
Company for the Wisconsin-Minne- 
sota Light & Power Company will be 
completed. within a few days, Fore- 
man W. M. Zanone expects. The 
water tank measures 84 ft. in circum- 
ference, and is 29 ft. high. It holds 
1,350,000 gal. of water, which was 
run in recently. When filled with 
gas this container will measure 84 
ft. from top to bottom, 20 ft. under 
ground. The capacity of the tank 
will be 300,000 cu. ft. of gas, or about 
twice that of the old tank. One hun- 
dred fifty thousand tons of material 
is being used in the construction of 
the new tank, including 7% tons of 
rivets. 
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ALONG your mains are many stores that 
would use gas for lighting if they realized 
that gas light has been made modern and ap- 
propriate. 


Show them “he Radio-Series. Explain 
the better quality of brilliance, the: improved 
efficiency and economy you offer and they 
will buy. 


This is a war-time opportunity—the kind 
of business that you need. 











General Gas Light Company 


New York Kalamazoo San Francisco 
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A Busy Werld 
Is Short of Labor 


Storekeepers, manufacturers, business 
men everywhere are up against a short- 
age of labor. Grasping every idea for 
better, faster work, they are not over- 
looking LIGHT—+tke Dad of all efficiency 
—eye-resting gas light. 


Safety with speed requires an even spread of illumina- 
tion everywhere, and gas with the 


“Reflex-20” 


makes this possible because of the low cost of installing, the low 
cost of maintenance and gas, and the high power of the unit. 
Hence the Harvest for the Gas Company with the “Reflex-20.” 
Materials enough on hand to make up some more lamps, but to 
be sure of present prices you should get your orders in today. 


WELSBACH COMPANY 
Factories : Gloucester NEW JERSEY 


The “C-C” Lighter—“the pilot that won’t blow out”—is making a hit on “Reflex-20” © 
installations 
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Menominee, Wis., Gas Com- 
pany Granted Increase 
Petition 


Announcing its decision on the ap- 
plication of the Wisconsin Trust 
Company, receiver of the property 
and assets of the Menominee Gas 
Company, for authority to increase 
gas rates in the city of Menominee, 
the railroad commission has issued 
an order authorizing the Wisconsin 
Trust Company to discontinue the 
existing rates and substitute for them 
a new schedule. The new net rates, 
effective Jan: 1, 1918, are as follows, 
the sum stated being per thousand 
cubic feet per month: 


dn ee rh $1.65 
NE MN eo ase 1.55 
NR a an an 1.45 
Ne eto 1.35 
NT a 1.15 
Sere eens 1.10 


Oxtp Rate SCHEDULE 


The net rates hitherto in effect 
were: 


2 PSEA eee $1.30 
gs ee 1.20 
NE I os ond sco ways «tens 1.10 
ROWE Wao 5 nas cee <usscce 1.00 


Sotp Gas at Loss 


“At the present time the company 
receives approximately $1.30 - per 
thousand cubic feet for all gas sold 
so that it can be readily seen from 
the above statement that. under those 
costs, with no allowance made for de- 
preciation, the company sold its gas 
at an a te loss of 10 cents 
per thousand cubic feet. During this 
period the price of coal delivered at 
the plant was $4.75 per ton; coke 
was bought at $6.60 per ton, and 


hundred gallons.” 


At the time of the hearing the rep- 
resentative of the receiver stated that 
coal was costing the company’ $5.75 
per ton and coke $11. 

The commission says: “Taking 
into account the increase in the price 
of coke and coal, irrespective of an 
increase in labor or any supply items, 


we find that the above cost of 
$1.3927 per thousand cubic feet of 
gas sold is increased by about 13 
cents, making a total cost of about 
$1.52. Assuming a yearly sale of 
9,397,500 cu. ft., we estimate that 
the cost to the company will be about 
$14;284 ; this does not in any way in- 
clude any provision for depreciation 
or a return upon the value of the 
property.” 


DisaLLows MintmuM CHARGE 


The commission holds the rates 
asked for as not excessive. The 
probable revenue for a year’s opera- 
tion at these proposed rates will be 


-about $14,500. The only modifica- 


tion in the schedule asked for is the 
fixing of the price in excess of 20,000 
cu. ft. a month at $1.10 net. The re- 
quest for an increase in the minimum 
charge of from 50 cents to 85 cents 
per month is not allowed. 

An order was issued fixing the net 
rate as stated at the beginning of this 
article. 


To Fire RECONNECTION CHARGE 


In order, however, to earn the rate 
stated the consumer must pay the 
charge on or before the 10th day of 
the month following the month of 
service rendered. If not so paid the 
charge will be 10 cents a month per 
cubic feet higher than the quoted 
rate, the highest in that case being 
$1.75 for the first thousand and the 
lowest $1.20 a thousand for over 
10,000. 

The company may file with the 
commission for adoption and ap- 
proval a. rule relating to reconnec- 
tion of service. Rates as fixed in the 
order may be made effective for bills 


'_réndered on or after Jan. 1, 1918. 
the price paid for oil was $7.87 per . 


Massachusetts Light Sales 
Show Good Gain 


The gas and electric light. compa- 
nies owned by the Massachusetts 
Lighting Companies report aggregate 
net sales of gas and electricity for 
December, 1917, $139,500.20, an in- 
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crease of $9,700.20 over December, 
1916. 

For the six months ending Dec. 
26, 1917, the net sales were $789,- 
219.19, a gain over the same period 
last year of $80,627.22. 


Sioux City Company Pays Its 
Tax on Gross Receipts 


The franchise tax of the Sioux 
City Gas & Electric Company for the 
last half of the year 1917, was paid 
into the city treasurer’s office recent- 
ly. The tax amounted to $10,550.59, 
and shows a marked increase in the 
business of the company for the year 
The total tax for the year is $21,- 
195.36. 

The tax collected by the city is 3 
per cent of the gross receipts. The 
total gas receipts for the six months’ 
period was $221,480.94. The 3 per 
cent tax due the city on this amount 
was $6,664.43. 


Lecture to Woman’s Club Part 
of Gas Company Merchan- 
dising Plan 

Members of the New Haven 
Woman’s Club were invited to a 
lecture and demonstration which 
was arranged by the New Haven 
Gas Light Company recently. The 
company had secured the services 
of Miss Dorothy S. Buckley, do- 
mestic science supervisor of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., who came from Brook- 
lyn for the occasion. She has been 
most successful and energetic there 
and it is expected that the lecture 
was a very instructive one. 

A complete dinner was cooked 
and distributed through the audi- 
ence, members of the household 
economics department serving. 


Supply at Waco, Tex., Cur- 
¥ tailed 


All consumers of gas in the city of 
Waco, Tex., who use more than 


50,000 cu. ft. per month were cut off 
by order of the city commission to 
the Texas Power & Light Company. 
The action of the commission was 
taken unanimously at a special ses- 
sion called by Mayor Dollins re- 
cently. 
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